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For all semi-ofhcial cor- 
respondence and social 
occasions gives a desirable 
touch of refinement and 


elegance 


@ Our Engraving Department is fully equipped to 
produce embossed coats of arms and crests in gold, 
silver and colors on letter and note paper and 
correspondence cards. s ws # 





@ Heraldry is exacting in its requirements and 
mistakes may be avoided by having your work 
done by qualified experts. * # so 


@ Take advantage of the opportunity created by 
correspondence to impress the regimental history 
on all with whom you come in contact. It adds to 
esprit and your prestige. ws a re 


q@ Samples and prices on request. s a 
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The Doctrine of Can Do 
An Infantry Convert 
.—————N 1920 when “Rifle might be some reason in making such 


| Marksmanship’’ first 
] held up to an as- 
-_— tounded and indig- 
nant infantry the as- 
sertion that 80 per 
eent qualifications 
with the rifle were 
not considered par- 
ticularly high, but 
was a figure set as a 
minimum that should be attained by 
any organization, many were the pro- 
tests that found their way into print, 
and loud the complaints that reached 
the ears of those responsible for the 
pamphlet. Not only was this 80 per 
cent idea condemned by young com- 
pany commanders as impossible of at- 
tainment, but colonels of many years 
service denounced it vociferously as the 
ravings of swivel chair soldiers who 
had entirely forgotten the difficulties 
of teaching anything to rear rank Pvt. 
L. P. Dumgard. 

True, it was acknowledged, that if 
the target session was six months long, 
if allowance of ammunition were un- 
limited, if men were of a high caliber, 
if a company was let alone to train and 
not to pour out its best efforts on 
fatigue, and if a dozen other similar 
onditions were fulfilled, then there 








demands. But all these conditions were 
designated as Utopian, and therefore 
the prescribed minimum standard was 
wholeheartedly hooted as an absurdity. 
And on top of it all this amazing book 
said in effect, ‘‘Follow these methods 
conscientiously and any company can 
do it in six weeks.’’ 

The Chief of Infantry held a con- 
ference at Camp Meade, Md., shortly 
after the publication of this best of 
training manuals. His announced pur- 
pose was to secure through personal 
contact with Infantry organizations 
the ideas of the personnel in the field 
with reference to training and other 
activities of the arm. The opportunity 
arising for the presentation of these 
views no time was wasted in prelimi- 
nary skirmishing, nor was the issue 
clouded by the inclusion of other ques- 
tions or discussions. With one accord 
the assault was centered upon the ri- 
diculous assertion that an ordinary 
rifle company should succeed in quali- 
fying 80 per cent of its men. Reasons 
were unlimited in number and not at 
all moderate in their alleged impor- 
tance. Held up for contemplation by 
the Chief and his staff was the fact 
that among the recent recruits received 
by the organization 25 per cent could 
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not speak English. How, it was de- 
manded, are you going to teach such 
Instance after 


instance was glibly reeled off to prove 


men to hit the target? 


that fatigue demands were so heavy 
on the outfit that for at least one third 
of the time the captain had no men at 
all in his company except cooks and 
half enough K. P.’s. But most of all 
were quoted the records of regiments 
Statistics 
by the score were introduced to show 


for the past twenty years. 


that it never had been done, and this 
fact was used to prove that it could 
In vain the Chief coun- 
selled a thorough trial of the methods 
advocated in the new manual, and pre- 


not be done. 


dicted to his audience the very things 
that have come to pass. That confer- 
ence broke up with the officers attend- 
ing not only convinced of the correct- 
ness of their own views, but further 
hugging to themselves the satisfying 
conviction that they had at last gotten 
the opportunity to forcefully express 
their honest opinions of the coffee 
coolers responsible for such hairbrained 
statements in our regulations. 

Admitting that the views expressed 
were the opinions of people who had 
convinced themselves that they knew 
whereof they spoke, those responsible 
for the pamphlet were compelled tuo 
calmly wait, and permit that greatest 
of all witnesses—Time—to vindicate 
It would be most interest- 
ing today to re-convene that same 
group of officers. Undoubtedly those 
most eloquent at that time would still 
be talking, busily engaged in convince- 
ing the whole group that they were the 
real pioneers in this movement to teach 
the Infantry as a whole to shoot the 
rifle. 

So today as regiment after regiment 


their action. 


The Doctrine of 


Can Do 
submits its latest records in rifk 

ing as an evidence of its valu 
fighting unit, it is well to paus 
enough to consider the credit d 
those who, with practically the « 
body of their fellows denouncing th, 
as visionary idiots yet had the cow 
of their convictions and the know 

of their subject to face ridicule 
censure, and trust to time to revol 
tionize our attitude toward target pra 
tice. 

Consider how those who so bitterl; 
fought the idea of submitting a lette: 
of explanation when failure to qualify 
80 per cent of an organization should 
oceur, would resent being classified as 
reactionaries or stumbling blocks in 
the wheels of progress. Yet had their 
counsel prevailed, today, as was the 
ease in most units formerly, companies 
would undoubtedly be turning in r 
ports on target practice which would 
read somewhat in the following 
ner : 


man 


Aver- 
age 
score 
246.7 


ER SS MM UN 


Q Co., 500th Inf. 6 138 19 32 


Undoubtedly ‘‘the Army is not what 
it used to be,’’ and probably also, it 
but in so far 
practice is concerned, isn’t it a darn 
fine thing? Our friends took as a slur 
upon their ability the implication that 
we were not shooting as well with t! 
rifle as we could. To be offered a means 
of climbing out of the rut of 50 per 
eent qualifications onto the seeming!) 


never was, as target 


unscalable mountain of 80 per cent was 
looked on as an insult to their intel! 
gence. Happily the necessity for con- 
vincing doubting Thomases has nov 
passed. As an excellent example of 
what can be accomplished when a 


rect idea is ‘‘put over’’ to a group 
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offic. vs, and a system for putting the 
idea into effeet is as carefully thought 
out aud set forth as is the case with 
our pamphlet ‘‘ Rifle Marksmanship,’’ 


the jollowing extraet from the records 
of the 42d Infantry is offered : 
Pereentage of qualifications— 
1991 ...-.)_ tbtliedidines GG 
C - SaaS 
1938 ncccnsdntiianndicliis danse teen 


In the first of these years the new 
instructional manual was not received 
until the season was practically over. 
The second was a transitional year in 
which the real efficacy of the pamphlet 
was foreefully being impressed upon 
the instructors, both commissioned and 
noncommissioned. In the third of these 
years everyone concerned was fully 
alive to the soundness of the methods 
prescribed and to the fact that the 
standard mentioned could be substan- 
tially exeeeded by a close application 
of the principles enunciated. Conse- 
quently morale was high, and the spirit 
of friendly competition keen. The re- 
sults speak more eloquently than ever 
did the most hardened bitter-enders in 
the fight against ‘‘Rifle Marksman- 
ship.’’ In the regiment there were ac- 
tually present for duty 889 enlisted 
men, of whom 756 were required by 
existing regulations to fire; 779 men 
actually fired the course. Only two 
failed to qualify. Both of these fail- 
ures were of the fluke variety which 
confirms a man in his belief that the 
devil does oceasionally jump up and 
perch on his shoulder. The only point 
to be established here, however, is that 
in neither ease has anyone concerned 
been tempted to try to remotely trace 
the failure to qualify to deficiencies in 
the manual. In fact, these two fail- 
ures have only served to convince the 


whole regiment that 100 per cent quali- 
fications are not only well within the 
realm of possibilities, but with a rea- 
sonable run of good luck will be ob- 
tained more than occasionally by a 
whole regiment. And—showing a com- 
plete reversal of prior opinion, one of 
the points most praised in the provi- 
sions of ‘‘Rifle Marksmanship’’ by the 
officers concerned is that the standard 
it sets is so reasonable. They maintain 
that the morale of the outfit is con- 
stantly raised by the knowledge that it 
is markedly exceeding the standard 
set. These officers now believe that in- 
stead of ‘‘demanding the impossible in 
order that we may perform the pos- 
sible’’ the authors were particularly 
canny in setting the standard so low 
that even the rawest recruits can read- 
ily attain it. 

The records of ‘‘L’’ company of the 
42d Infantry are exceedingly interest- 
ing as a further proof of the value of 
this pamphlet. Briefly they are a: 
follows: 

Average 
score per 

Present Fir’g ER SS MM UN man 
73 #73 68 164 =O 297.7 

Ten men of the company made 
seores of 315 and over, and 32 men 
seores of 300 and over. 

This record offers such a startling 
contrast to those with which we were 
familiar ‘‘before the war’’ that the 
conditions under which it was attained, 
and the methods used by those respon- 
sible, furnish considerable food for 
serious thought. First of all it should 
be borne in mind that this is not the 
record of any picked group of men, 
but rather that of the usual company 
of enlisted men who worked hard, re- 
ceived competent instruction under the 
provisions of the manual, and who went 
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at their jobs wholeheartedly from start 
to finish. These men are Porto Ricans, 
and all instruction must be given by 
means of interpreters. The company 
was constantly on fatigue for the six 
weeks’ period preceding the beginning 
of its target practice. It was then 
given a period of six weeks to complete 
its practice, only three of which could 
be spent on the range. This division 
of time while different from that pre- 
scribed was necessitated by local con- 
ditions. The company was given four 
targets on the range. The work was 
systematically laid out and followed 
with the idea of giving each man the 
maximum amount of progressive train- 
ing in the time available. The making 
of real use of time was mainly accom- 
plished by avoiding the old fault of 
allowing the majority of the men to 
idle while the captain was engaged in 
instructing two or three. 

From close observation of the com- 
pany during its practice, the consen- 
sus of opinion gives the following as 
the main reasons for the results ob- 
tained, listed in order of importance: 

(a) A close adherence to all the pro- 
visions of the manual. 

(b) The painstaking and thorough 
instruction of a group of assistant in- 
structors. 

(c) The formulation in advance of 
a thorough system to the end that 
every man would receive the maximum 
amount of instruction in the time avail- 
able. 

(d) Close and constant supervision 
of all work, and of every man by the 
Company Commander. 

(e) Measures to preserve interest 
and morale. (This is listed last be- 
cause the Company Commander stated 
that very little effort was needed.) 
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Answering the first and mosi eyj. 
dent criticism, it is candidly admitteg 
that in these measures or methods there 
is nothing new, or anything that could 
possibly be regarded as an innovati 
Moreover that very point is th 
of the whole thing. The evident less; 
is that the instructional pamphlet 
scientiously applied has accompli 
the improvement noted. 

While the detailed records of on 
company were used aS an example 
above, this does not mean that the cas: 
selected is an isolated one. The records 
of the whole regiment show the same 
contrast with former regimental scores 
The average score per man for the 
whole regiment being 287.49. Further, 
over 80 per cent of all those firing 
qualified as sharpshooter or better. 

Harking back for a moment to the 
attitude with which this manual was 
received by officers upon its appear- 
ance, it seems apparent that this ex 
perience must have been of real benefit 
in teaching them the great lesson o 
Can Do. The mental habit of receiv 


ing anything new with suspicion, ridi- 
cule and resentment must give way be 
fore results obtained through hard 
work, constant thought and enthusiasm 
when they are applied to the execution 
of a sound method. Having arrived at 


the conelusion that the remarkable ad- 
vance in this particular type of train 
ing is mainly due to the excellence of 
the training manual, we must conclud 
that like strides in other forms 0! 
training can be made under similar 
conditions. But—except for the simi 
lar pamphlet, Pistol Marksmanship 
which by the way has accomplished 4 
similar revolution in pistol shooting, 
this is the only training manual worthy 
of the name that the Infantry possesses 
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Certainly there are other types of 
training whieh ean be analyzed into 
their component parts, for each of 
which definite standards, and methods 
of carrying on the work can be pre- 
scribed. The responsibility for realiz- 
ing an improvement in rifle practice 
which was placed on Infantry officers 
in general when we were furnished a 
manual which the authors knew to be 
good, and told to produce or to ex- 
plain, in a larger sense appears now 
to be shifted back squarely upon the 
shoulders of those responsible for the 
production of such manuals. The offi- 
cers with troops have proven their 
ability to produce results when their 
efforts are properly directed, and the 
results desired are clearly set forth in 
well thought out regulations. 
Therefore let us have more of the 
same. Have the people who are re- 
sponsible for furnishing us these regu- 
lations more right to say, ‘‘It cannot 





be done,’’ than we did when the 80 
per cent bogy was first thrust under 
our incredulous noses? If fhe marvelous 
improvement made in our rifle shoot- 
ing since the Infantry as a whole has 
applied the methods now in vogue has 
taught the officers with troops what 
ean be done under conditions of uni- 
form and correct training, should it 
not also teach those at the head that 
this improvement need be only the be- 
ginning in a like development in our 
whole training system? 

At least why not try? With the 
forces in the field in the mood to en- 
thusiastically bend their efforts to put- 
ting these methods into effect, and 
those at the head furnishing them with 
the system best calculated to produce 
the desired results, in this great game 
of constant improvement, the whole In- 
fantry from top to bottom will soon be 
indoctrinated with the spirit of Can 
Do. 


® 


A Beginner 

A pretty young woman stepped into 
a music shop in the city the other day. 
She tripped up to the counter where 
a new clerk was assorting music, and 
in her sweetest tones asked: ‘‘Have 
you ‘Kissed Me in the Moonlight’?’’ 

The clerk turned, looked, and said: 
“Tt must have been the man at the 
other counter. I’ve only been here a 


week.’’ 
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Discipline 
Capt. Charles S. Coulter, /nfantry, D.O.L. 


HE War Department 
| the day 
nounced the  dis- 
eharge from the 
service of Lieut. Sam- 
uel Smith, late 28th 
Infantry, ist Divi- 
sion, A. E. F. Lieu- 
Smith had 
been held in the serv- 


other an- 


tenant 
ice since early in 
1918 for hospitalization and having 
reached the maximum improvement to 
Le expected, he was sent home, with a 
permanently disabled left arm as a 
of the World War. 

Few of those who knew Smith, even 
in the Ist Division, knew of the cireum- 
stances surrounding his being wounded 
und being brought in to the dressing 
station in the front lines. His story 
reads stranger than fiction and fur- 
nishes the best example of the famed 
rigid discipline of the Prussian army, 
that came to the attention of the writer 
during the whole of the campaign. 

To give the proper background for 
the story it is necessary to call atten- 
tion to the fact that Smith was one of 
the Seout Officers of the 28th Infantry, 
working directly under Capt. Joseph 
E. Torrence (now retired, and on R. 
). T. C. duty at Lexington, Ky.), who 
was then Intelligence Officer of the 
2sth. Maj. Gen. Hanson E. Ely, now 
(ommandant of the Army War Col- 
lege, but then a Colonel of Infantry, 

s commanding the 28th, which had 

recently taken over the Cantigny 
Sector from the 18th Infantry. 
‘here was great rivalry in the 1st 


‘‘souvenir’’ 


Division Infantry regiments between 
the various Intelligence and Scout or- 
All were more or less en- 
gaged on what amounted to laboratory 
work for the rest of the A. E. F., and 
the personnel of each of the sections 


ganizations. 


was keen to put something over the 
other sections. Smith had gained a 
reputation in the Ansauville Sector for 
daring, and for making patrols into the 
He had to hustle to keep 
of the other two Scout 
Officers, Redwood and Kroh (both of 
whom were destined to lose their lives 
within a short time), but he had man- 
aged to stay well up during each time 


enemy lines. 
even abreast 


that his battalion was in line. 
On the night that he was wounded, 
he had been making a lone patrol into 


the 


tigny, and had managed to pick up a 


German lines south-east of Can- 
Having 
gained his identification, Smith started 
for his own lines, just in time to run 
that the Boche had 
placed on that particular piece of line 
One of the shells fell close by, and 
when the had 
Smith lay on _ the 
wounded, and in danger of bleeding to 
death within a His 
prisoner stood nearby, unwounded and 


prisoner, a young Prussian. 


into a barrage 


burst cleared away, 


ground sorely 


short time. 


apparently unafraid. Smith wondered 
what was going to happen, the least of 
his expectations being sudden death 
through a cut throat. 

Feeling the prisoner’s hand upon his 
shoulder, trying to lift him up Smith 
looked up, and in his more or less im- 
perfect asked what the 
prisoner was trying to do. His answer 


German 
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was that he was trying to take the 
lieutenant into the lines where he could 
obtain aid for him. Smith is not a 
small man, and the Prussian was not 
a large man, and the task was beyond 
his strength. He then asked where the 
aid station was, and said that he was 
going to obtain assistance. 

Smith could not believe the message 
that the German was so laboriously try- 
ing to convey to him, but there was 
nothing to do but to take it for the 
truth, and Smith gave the needed direc- 
ions. Within a short time the occu- 
pants of one of the dugouts were 
startled to hear a knock, and then to 
see the head of a German pushed 
through the doorway, and to then hear 
a demand, not for surrender, as they 
expected, but for assistance for an 
American officer. As the purport of 
the demand filtered through their 


slowly recovering minds, a small party 


was told off to go with the German, 
and he led them to where Smith was 
lying, unconscious. 

Due to the prompt assistance that 
Smith received, his life was saved. His 
German prisoner, who had refused the 
opportunity to go back to his own lines, 
and had stayed to assist a sorely 
wounded enemy, was taken back to 
the headquarters of the division, where 
the best of food, many cigarettes, and 
other small things were showered upon 
him. The Division G-2 directed that, 


beyond asking him for his name, rank 
and organization, no questions be 
asked, and this was followed. On, 
question was asked however, severg 
times over, this being: ‘‘Why did you 
not go back to your own lines when th 
lieutenant was wounded?’’ His an 
swer was: ‘‘The lieutenant was an of. 
ficer, and he told me to stay with him 
I have been trained always to do what 
my officers have told me, and my 
orders have not been to obey German 
officers, but to obey all officers. What 
could I do than what I have 
done ?’’ 

If there is a better example of the 
perfect, rigid discipline of the old 
Prussian army, or of any other arm) 
at any time, it has not come to our 
attention. 

It is not fitting that this tale close 
without telling what became of the 
German. After he had been well 
treated at Division Headquarters, hi 
was sent back to the French Corps 
Headquarters, for transfer to the in- 
terior of France. His story went with 
him, properly vouched for, and with it 
a request that he be suitably rewarded 
for saving the life of an American of- 
ficer. The French had the same view 
point that the 1st Division officers had, 
and the lot of the young man was very 
much happier and better in every way, 
than was that of any of the other 
prisoners taken from the Germans 


else 
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We Save O'Lightly 


Herbert B. Mayer 


“Oh, let me ca-a-ll you sweetheart, 
I’m in love with you-u 

Let me hear you whisper 
That you lo-ove me tru-ue!” 


HE voice was O’Light- 
ly’s. The Skipper 
looked at me with a 
question in his canny 
blue eyes —I1 an- 
swered it for we had 
been long enough to- 
gether for words 
= often enough to be 
unnecessary between 
us. 
‘Yes, I’m afraid he’s got it again.’’ 
The Skipper sighed. 
‘‘Who’s the vamp—this time?’’ 
‘‘T don’t know. He’s been this way 
for a week. It’s getting serious now— 
he’s singing all the time when he is in 
In fact I’ve been afraid 
he’d make some break and start one 
of his love ditties out at drill.’’ 

I grinned. That made the Skipper 
He brought a huge fist down 
upon the table. 

‘‘Again? I’ll be damned if I’ll have 
it—isn’t the life of a Company Com- 
mander bad enough without his having 
a young love sick fool on his hands. 
J’ll not stand another bit of it—not 
one bit. You tell him as a friend to 








his room. 


mad. 


eut it out or put in for his transfer. 
I’m sick and tired of this love business 
I am!’’ 


Then, with the frequent pauses that 
a man might make while shaving, this 
ditty came from O’Lightly’s quarters. 
The Skipper and I shivered at the 
deadly truth of it. 


**¥ have kissed an En-glish beaut-y 
As she sat upon my knee—— 
I have kissed the girls of Paris 
And of far off German-ee—— 

I have kissed the smiling senorita 
And the Holland girls were fond, 
But the kiss that drove me dippy 
Was the kiss of a Belgian blonde!’’ 

The Skipper grinned through his 
rage. ‘‘Shameless! Absolutely 
shameless.’’ He pondered for a mo- 
ment deep in thought. ‘‘Oh, well 
O’Lightly’s a good boy when he isn’t 
erazy about some woman. Find out 
who this one is and we’ll break it off 
tout de damn suite and he’ll be all 
right again.’’ 

The Skipper looked at me. ‘‘D’y’ 
think you can get him to tell you who 
she is?’’ 

I shook my head. ‘‘Not a bit—he 
knows me and he knows that I do not 
regard his habit with enthusiasm.’’ 

The Skipper blew up again. 

‘‘Now if that isn’t always the way. 
Where’s the discipline in this Army! 
It’s gone to hell right. Here I’ve got 
one teniente who’s 
ing on love prostration and another 
who’s too dumb to find out what it’s 
all about. What do you think this 
government is paying you for anyhow? 
Here, you get a simple order like that 
and come back with it and tell me you 
ean’t find out. Don’t you know the 
first duty of a good soldier is obed- 
ience? Don’t you know a Junior Offi- 
cer must always follow out the will of 
his superior—to the letter?”’ 


always border- 
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‘*But—’’ I suggested. 

The Skipper put on his ‘‘hard- 
boiled’’ look. ‘‘But me no buts, Mister 
Dumguard. You go out and find out 
who O’Lightly is in love with! You re- 
port to me. I[’ll take the necessary ac- 
tion. There is going to be no more 
love in this company.’’ 

I kept silent, giving him time to cool 
down. It was a serious moment. For 
two years we had known Lieut. Zenos 
P. O’Lightly and for the same period 
of time we had known Big Trouble 
intermittently—due to O’Lightly’s 
passion for falling in love. 

For as other men take to drink 
O’Lightly took to love sprees. It did 
not seem to matter who the girl was— 
just so she was a girl and the cireum- 
stances were propitious. Queerly 
enough he always seemed to believe 
that each love was the only true love 
he had ever felt and he suffered—ye 
gods, how the man did suffer. 

In L’Havre a pretty little tobac- 
conist had broken his heart and driven 
him to the verge of suicide. In Paris 
a Red Cross nurse had been the ob- 
ject of his affection, but had married 
a squint eyed captain in the Sanitary 
Corps. In New York a little leading 
woman had drawn most of his pay in 
flowers, candy and taxicab rides for 
six months, until she went out with 
a road show and—her husband. How 
O’Lightly had suffered then. 

With him love was actually an in- 
toxication, it seemed. There were 
siuges and symptoms as plainly 
murked as in the more prosaic tipsi- 
ness of alcohol. As a first stage would 
come an undue amount of singing and 
an extraordinary air of mooning hap- 
piness beyond all bearing. Next in 
order would come a great surliness 
during which he ate little and dwelt 
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extensively upon the state of | 
—as if a Junior Officer shoul: 
such a thing—you’ll never fin 
surplus baggage in Allowance. 

Nv. 2. And as O’Lightly alwa 
peared to seek women who d 
love him the inevitable clima 
been a shift of interest on the p: 
the prospective victim and 0O’Lig! 
ly’s return to sanity—albeit broken as 
to heart and pocketbook. 

Out of love O’Lightly was near! 
all that one might hope for as a: 
ficer. In love he was a nuisance a 
a mess, particularly so to more or | 
permanent bachelors like the Ski 
and myself. But we cared fo: 
greatly as men do eare who 
shared bullets and billets, food 
fortune and 


each other a spac 


time. Suddenly I had an idea for his 
szivation from this latest myste: 
mess. 

**Say, Boss,’’ I began quickly 
y’ know history ?’’ 

**Sure!’’ growled the Skipper, “bu 
what has history to do with O’Ligh! 
ly ?’’ 

*‘Just this: You remember ho 
was when they wanted to get 
Sampson—they sent a woman to 
the job, and she did it brown. 
you remember what Cleopatra «id to 
Mare Anthony? Why that girl mad 
the phrase ‘‘easy-mark’’ stick for tw: 
thousand years. Well, now, in th 
light of history—er—that is—why no' 
turn this job over to Mabel?’’ 

Mabel was the Skipper’s sister. li 
flared up, turning a lobster red 

“Well of all the ding-batted 
nerve!’’ he began. ‘‘Of all th: 
eyed crust! Comparing my s'ster 
to er 


I raised my hand in the signa! ! alt. 
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: “ar be such from me, Boss!’’ I situation to her completely. She knew 


excliimed eontritely, ‘‘I was just most of O’Lightly’s story, anyhow 
) br ng out the principle of the thing She was keen to help us out. 
tactical disposition as it were. “‘Poor boy,’’ she said. ‘‘It’s a 


You see O’Lightly won’t even shame the way some women are. Now 
about love to me, much less men-_ if he could only find some really nice 
names, but he is fond of sym- girl who would marry him he would 

pathy and a girl like Mabel, by put- straighten out. The only trouble with 


ting on some of that tell-sister stuff him is that he is just erazy for some 
4 an get his story. Mabel is wise to. one to love him.’’ 

him, anyhow, and she’d be keen to The Skipper petted her arm affe-- 

help on a job like this, for she likes _ tivnately. 

him like we do—the darn bonehead.’’ **I always knew you had judgment, 

The Skipper considered and Sis—that’s the word to use—crazy. 

7 grinned. Man’s crazy to fall in love; isn’t he, 
' ‘Well! Well! Well! Once in a Jack?’’ 
while you do produce an idea!’’ he I was not Mabel’s brother and was 


chuckled. ‘*Yes, we'll sie Mabel on something of a diplomat. ‘‘O’Lightly 
lim. Oh, she'll have a good time ig sure crazy, anyhow,’’ I said. 
/ With Mabel no sooner was she off 
On second thought the thing be- on anything than she went to it, heart 
came excruciatingly funny. O’Lightly and soul. I never saw such a girl for 
being eured of woman by a woman. enthusiasm. She called O’Lightly up 
‘Snake oil for snake bite!’’ gasped on the telephone. ‘‘Come on over to- 
the Skipper. And that set us off night, Zee!’’ we heard her say. We 
again. could hear O’Lightly talking in his 
We heard steps and the swish of quarters just over the way, but could 
skirts behind us and rose as Mabel not distinguish what he was saying, 


doing this.’ 


came out. as the distance was too great for any- 
“What are you two crying about?’’ thing except one of his songs to fully 
sie demanded. ‘‘They can hear you carry. We heard Mabel snap the re- 
over at the Barracks!’’ eeiver onto its hook with a bang. 
“I—Dl tell you in a minute,’’ When she returned fire was dancing 
sobbed the Skipper, pointing to a_ in her eyes. 
chair. ‘*Sit down, Mabel, and we’ll “The young man informed me 
lct you in on a good thing.’’ coolly that he had a previous engage- 
Mabel brushed her hair back with ment. He consented to come tomor- 
that imperious little gesture I liked row, however.’’ She placed a hand 
so much and sat down. She was won- on the Skipper’s shoulder. ‘‘Old boy, 
derfully pretty as she leaned back I’m with you in this—that young man 
wth a half smile on her lips and her needs a lesson.’’ 








blue eyes beaming with the fun of the The way she said it brought joy 
y thing. Wonderful girl, Mabel! Make to our hearts. Next evening the Skip- 
4 ine—er—hem—wife on any Post. per and I went to town, leaving the 





The Skipper and I explained the way free for O’Lightly to call. When 
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we returned Mabel was up to make 
her report. She was raging. 

“Oh, the folly of youth!’’ she 
stormed. ‘‘Do you know who his lat- 
est is?’’ 

We reiterated our ignorance. 

**Well, I’ll tell you—he’s fallen in 
love with Sadie, the little stenog- 
rapher at the Quartermaster’s. Ap- 
parently she is reciprocating. We'll 
have to do something quick. The girl 
is all right—good enough as a girl— 
but she drops her g’s, has no educa- 
tion, no manners, and will be fat in 
five years.’’ 

Mabel nodded her head with deci- 
sion. 

**Yes, we must save him by all 
means. It’s lucky you boys called me 
in when you did or he’d have made 
a mess of it.’’ 

The Skipper frowned. 

‘Well, I don’t know but what it 
would be a good lesson for him—let 
him marry her. She’s all right in her 
way and he may be able to educate 
her - 

Mabel turned upon him in wrath. 
**U’ll do no such thing. O’Lightly 
must be looked after. Why that girl 
would ruin his life—absolutely, and 
her own. He could never stand a 
woman around who could not talk 
good English—think what she’d do to 
him at any Post.’’ 

The Skipper relented. 

**Well, use your judgment.”’ 

Mabel smiled mysteriously. 

**T will.”’ 

Shortly after this she became quite 
shameless. If ever man was pursued 
by female that man was O’Lightly. 
Mabel literally dogged his footsteps. 
O’Lightly at first seemed dazed but 


then he responded to kind treatment 
-~—began to reciprocate. 

One day, tall and buoyant as usual. 
he came into the Orderly Room. The 
Skipper and I were seated in our 
chairs. 

**Well, well, well, how’s the little 
heartbreaker these days?’’ asked the 
Skipper. 

O’Lightly had the grace to blush, 

“‘Huh?’’ he replied, challengingly. 

‘You and Sadie going to send out 
cards soon?’’ asked the Skipper. 

O’Lightly’s face took on a puzzled 
expression. 

**Sadie?’’ he repeatedly vacantl; 
**Sadie?’’ 
telligence crossed his face. 
Sadie!’’ 

Muttering 
breath he passed out of the room 
The Skipper looked at me and | 
looked at the Skipper. He said what 
I was thinking. 

**Good Lord—it’s Mabel now. | 


knew something was wrong with any 


Then an expression of in- 
**Oh, yes, 


something under his 


Great jumping 
Jupiter, man, he is still keeping up 


plan you migbt have. 


the symptoms—he’s just switched af- 
fections.’’ 

Mabel! O’Lightly pursuing her! | 
felt almost like following him and 
giving him a punch in the eye. The 
Skipper was mad as thunder, too 

**Oh, well, Mabel’s got sense, any 
how; I’ll tell her she must cut him 
cut.’”’ 

But when we asked Mabel to drop 
O'Lightly that young woman refused. 

““T’ll do no such thing!’’ she re 
marked with emphasis. ‘‘His cure is 
not complete—he may relapse. Me! 
Oh, I’m able to handle myself—thank 
you.”’ 
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She left with a great swishing of 
skirts. 

‘Great Lord God,’’ said the Skipper 
prayerfully. ‘‘D’y think that Mabel 
has fallen for him?’’ 

i felt a great sinking in my heart. 
Mebel would not talk to us concern- 
ing O’Lightly and we spent our days 
in great suspense. 

“That’s what comes of getting a 
woman mixed up in a thing like 
this!’’ raged the Skipper. ‘‘Now I’m 
likely to lose my kid Sis to that dad- 
blamed love-sick fool.’’ 

I sat there cognizant of his just 
wrath—O’Lightly would never do as 
a husband for Mabel. The Skipper 
turned to me solemnly. 

‘‘Look here, old chap, all kidding 
aside, we have to save Mabel from 
this. O’Lightly’s a good enough sort, 
but I don’t want my kid Sis to have 
the salvage of a man’s heart. She 
deserves the best man in the world. 
We've got to figure some way out of 
this.’’ 

He sat, paused in thought. Sudden- 
ly he rose and smote his thigh a 
mighty wallop. 

“Tell you what we’ll do. You rush 
Mabel. Give her the grand rush. 
Take her out. Give her a good time. 
Keep her so busy she won’t have time 
to think of O’Lightly. That’s the 
idea—keep ’em busy. I know enough 
about women to figure that out. 
Mabel’ll forget him in a week.’’ 

Once in a long while in this man’s 
army a man gets an order that he 
wants to obey. This was one of them. 
For a long while I had desired to take 
Mabel out but every time we had fig- 
ured on going anywhere the Skipper, 
taking on the privilege of a_ best 
friend and a brother, would come 


along. Why not? He regarded me 
as one of the family, in a way. 

I dragged Mabel to the hop the 
next night. I made two other en- 
gagements with her for the same 
week. One evening, however, when 
I had an engagement with her, she 
broke it off with some excuse or an- 
other. Next thing I knew I passed 
Mabel and O’Lightly walking down 
the road together. I returned his sa- 
lute and walked to my quarters. The 
Skipper met me. 

**You looked discouraged. What’s 
up?’”’ 

**Enough!’’ I answered. ‘‘O’Light- 
ly’s got the upper hold, I think.’’ 

I was figuring on asking for a 
transfer when the Skipper broke in 
on my thoughts. 

*“Look here, Jack, you won’t de- 
sert me now. We have to break this 
off. You know what they say in the 
Infantry—fight, fight, fight! Keep up 
the good work! Keep after her until 
she gets interested in a general good 
time and forgets O’Lightly. I can’t 
have her marrying him. He’s all right 
for everything else but not as Mabel’s 
husband. You won’t throw me down, 
will you?”’ 

Well, what could I do? I told him 
I’d stick. Next evening Mabel made 
a date with me. We walked down the 
road and I looked at her—there in the 
soft moonlight. Her hair was a glory 
and eyes shone like stars. Then I 
thought of her and O’Lightly walking 
down the same road the night before. 
I became bitter. 

“Oh, ho,’’ I sighed. ‘‘I suppose 
you'll be walking out with him tomor- 
row night?’’ 

Mabel turned on me. 

‘‘Him? Who?”’ she parried. 




















’ 


“You know’ 
‘“*O’Lightly !’’ 

Mabel looked at me and raised her 
pert nose at a high and mighty angle 
in the air. She smiled upon me with 


I answered sternly. 


scorn. 

‘*You poor fish! Come!”’ 

Meekly I followed her down Officer’s 
Row. With an imperious gesture she 
bade me halt with her beneath a small 
clump or trees. She pointed to the 
porch of the house immediately in 
tront of us. I recognized it as the 
residence of Colonel Baldone—our re- 
spected C. O. 

‘*Behold!’’ she commanded. On that 
porch were two forms. Even in the 
distance with the moonlight it was im- 
possible not to recognize O’Lightly and 
the girl with him—the Colonel’s Anna. 
One of O’Lightly’s arms seemed to be 
missing and they sat very, very close 
together. 

‘The finesse of a mere woman!’’ 
chortled Mabel in glee. ‘‘You two 
would have made a mess of it. Now 
see what I have done.’’ She ticked the 
seore off on her fingers. ‘‘First, I 
made O’Lightly love me so that he lost 
interest in Sadie before her feelings 
were even hurt. Secondly, I scorned 
him as a lover but wished him for a 
friend and brother which he—good old 
boy became. And reward for 
such, I caused him to meet Anna and 
regard her with the eyes of love—I 
believe he really does care for her with 
all that’s in him. She’s just the type 
to bring him out and she loves him. 
He told me last night they would an- 
nounce it tomorrow.’’ 

I gasped. 

**Oh, so that’s why you were walk- 
ing with him last night.’’ 


as a 
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Mabel looked me over insulti: 

‘*Yes, Mis-ter Sherlock, yes.’’ 

Yielding to an inspiration I 
her arm and led her back deep: 
the clump of trees, the touch « 
as always, giving me a sense of ). 
To my wonder she meekly subn 
to being led. Once in the deep sh 
f eaught her in my arms and kissed 
her, kissed her again and-then t 
surprise she kissed me. 

A vagrant ray of light shone on he: 
upturned face. She was grinning lik 
a child and yet there were tears in he: 
eyes. 

‘**I suppose, Mister Man,’’ she said 
impishly, ‘‘That you wish to tell m 
you intend to marry me! Oh you cay 
man! You brute! You kidnapper!’ 

Whereupon she turned and fled. | 
eaught her just in front of the Skip 
per’s quarters and threw my arms 
around her. 

‘*That is just exactly what I want t 
ask you!’’ I panted. ‘‘Will you? Wil 
you, please, Mabel ?’’ 


Mabel threw up her chin. 


““Yes,’’ she said. “Ves, Jack 
dear.’”’ 
Just as I kissed her the Ski) 


opened the door and came out. [i 
paused in the light. We could se 
the look of amazement on his fac: 
then, like two kids caught stealing jan 
we talked together like a chorus, say 
ing the same words in defiance oi! tli 
wrath to come: 

‘* Well anyhow we saved O’Light 

Whereupon the Skipper was 
me and bore me to earth, 
madly and tickling me most savayely 
in the ribs until Mabel, true little help 
meet, got her hands in his hair and 
pulled him off. 


eackling 





Service in Alaska 
Ist Lieut. Clyde Grady, 7th Infantry 


“HEN an officer in the 

States receives his 

order for duty in 

Alaska he, as a rule, 

, sees visions of Es- 

kimos, seals, polar 

bears, malutes, ice- 

bergs, glaciers, the 

Arctic Circle, and the 

North Pole. All these 

things are here, but 

this is only one side of Alaska, and is 

naturally very interesting. This due 

probably to pictures in geographies, 

histories and magazines, and stories of 

the extreme north, nothing, or very 

little, being said relative to the delight- 

ful summers especially in south-eastern 

Alaska and the wonderful prospects 

for agriculture the 
industry. 

In addition to this practically all 
the post eards printed of this country 
are pictures of the very things men- 
tioned above. The tourist coming to 
Alaska will probably purchase a sup- 
ply of these eards in Seattle where 100 
may be obtained for the price of a 
dollar. If this is not done, on the way 
up, at the first stop which will probably 
he Ketchikan they buy them at five or 
ten eents each, and mail them to 

iends back in the States who either 
get a wrong impression of this really 

onderland of America, or have their 
ileas of the country verified. 

If the officer has a family he shows 

s wife the order and advises her of 
the prospective foreign service tour of 

0 years in what is believed to be the 
frozen north. She at once is filled with 


and farming 


fears, and misgivings and begins to 
rack her brain and worry over what 
she should purchase for herself and the 
children, for the trip to the vicinity of 
the north pole. Furs and robes and 
heavy clothing are given consideration 
and very likely bought. In this con- 
nection, it is very amusing to note the 
tourists on the steamers enroute to 
Skagway which stop here every few 
days carrying their furs as though 
they were on their way to Point Bar- 
row or to join MacMillan in his dash 
to the pole. 
more severe points along the 
Pacific Coast. This afternoon the ther- 
mometer registers eighty degrees in the 
shade. Tonight it will register about 


I doubt if the winters are 
than 


fifty degrees. It is necessary to have a 
small fire in the grate in the evenings 
all summer. 


The first act after receiving an order 
for duty in Alaska is to wire the Com- 
manding Officer, Q. M. I. D., Bay 
Building, Ist and Sts., 
Seattle, Wash., for reserva- 
tions to your station, whether it be 
Chilkoot Barracks or Anchorage. Dur- 
ing the summer months the tourist 
traffic to Alaska is very heavy and is 
steadily increasing. If 


University 


steamer 


this is neg- 
lected the officer no doubt will have a 
long expensive delay in Seattle for 
reservations are made months ahead of 
the sailing date. 

An officer usually is already in pos- 
session of enough clothing and uni- 
forms to meet his needs, if necessary, 
for two years, and if this be the case 
do not lay in an additional supply just 
because you are going to Alaska. Your 
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family need not purchase clothing 
other than is used in the northern part 
of the United States. Ship all your 
old and worn uniforms for they can 
well be utilized in range work, of which 
there is a considerable amount, and in 
hunting and fishing. After your ar- 
rival you will be able to get Alaskan 
issue for which see paragraph 8c, A. R. 
615-40. 

As to household goods, bring every- 
thing you have with the possible ex- 
ception of mahogany furniture. You 
will not necessarily need that as the 
quarters are amply furnished with 
such articles, but no mirrors so ship 
an extra mirror for your friends here, 
also an ample supply of cooking uten- 
sils, and dishes. If your trunks do not 
take up your baggage allowance pack 
to the limit with silver and other ar- 
ticles for your immediate needs, for it 
probably will be months before your 
household goods arrive, that is if they 
are shipped via transport through the 
Panama Canal. We shipped ours from 
Camp Meade May 28, and they have 
not as yet arrived (August 28). Do 
not ship furniture with expectation of 
selling it at the end of your two years’ 
tour at fabulous prices. That might 
have been the case years ago, but that 
is history and the chances are that you 
will not be able to sell it for any price. 

There are three steamship lines out 
of Seattle for Alaska. The Pacific, the 
Alaska and the Canadian Pacific. The 
steamers of the latter however go only 
to Skagway and not to Anchorage. 
The trip from Seattle to this post. a dis- 
tance of 1,122 miles requires from four 
to six days according to the amount of 
freight the steamer carries. The dis- 
tance to Anchorage from Seattle via 
inside passage all the way by boat is 
2,158 miles. 









I will not undertake in this a: 
to describe the thrills you will ree 
and the picturesqueness and grand: 
of the scenery on the journey thro 


the hundreds of islands nd 
Lynn Canal to Mission Cove, wher 
you will find the charming little ; 
so delightfully situated, the place 
will make your home for two years 
Our trip probably was more interesting 
and educational from an _historica) 
standpoint than befalls the average 
tourist, due to the fact that we (that 
is my wife and I) made the trip on a 
freighter, the Curacao, preferring this 
to a further wait in Seattle. On Sun- 
day, July 8, 9 p. m., we weighed anchor 
and steamed out Elliott Bay enrout 
north. The next morning at 4 o’clock 
we arrived at Anacortez, Wash., the 
first stop about eighty miles from Se 
attle, where a cargo of salmon shingles 
was taken aboard. The citizens of th 
town gave us a very cordial reception. 
Senator W. V. Wells took the Army 
contingent in his Paige sedan for a tour 
of that island rich in agriculture and 
along the coast for a visit to the mam- 
moth sawmills, for lumber is one of the 
main industries of the city and of this 
neighborhood, returning at noon for 
the chamber of commerce luncheon to 
which we were invited. Of course we 
were called upon to speak. This is 
merely a sample of the reception we 
were accorded at the various towns 
enroute. 

I would be ungrateful for many 
courtesies shown us if I failed to men- 
tion our good master of ship Capt. Olaf 
Hansen who is a typical seafaring man 
with experiences in all parts of the 
world. He honored us with seats at his 
table for meals and daily invited us 
into the pilot house, and never fail: 
to direct our attention to interesti: 
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res and points of interest enroute. 
meals were incomparable, with 
its of all descriptions constantly in 
stateroom, number one on the boat, 
largest and most commodious on 
teamer with the possible exception 
e other which was about the same 
The Captain is a first class ama- 
teur entertainer and being in posses- 
sion of a magie wand, in the evenings 
he would give an entertainment for the 
benefit of the some fifteen passengers. 
On this boat also was an old ‘‘Sour- 
who has been in Alaska twen- 
ty-seven years, an ex-deputy U. S. 
Marshal who told us many remarkable 
stories and experiences of this country. 
He is Mr. C. H. Passell of Juneau and 
is to visit us soon as our furniture 
arrives. 

Here in the neighborhood of Chil- 
koot Barracks is a veritable hunters’ 
paradise with such game as brown and 
black bear, deer, mountain sheep or 
goats, and oceasional moose and cari- 
bou, geese and ducks by the thousands. 
A stray moose was killed on Pyramid 
Island within a few hundred yards of 
the post last spring by an Indian re- 
siding in Haines. It is not necessary 
to purchase rifles and shotguns for you 
will find an ample supply here. How- 
ever, if one already owns such firearms 
then bring them along. Hunting is 
very much encouraged. 

[ have regretted ever since my ar- 
rival July 14, that I did not bring my 
automobile which ean be utilized for 
pleasure, or hunting. There are some 
excellent rock roads in this country 
built by the Alaska Road Commission 
of which Col. James G. Steese is Presi- 
dent. At least three roads lead out of 
Haines which is adjacent to the Post, 
the principal one of which is the 
Haines-Wells and Pleasant Camp ex- 


dough’’ 


tension road. The Haines-Wells route 
known as Sub Project No. 3A is con- 
sidered the most important project in 
Southeastern Alaska. It is cooperative 
with the Territory of Alaska and con- 
sists of the first 25 miles of the route to 
Rainy Hollow and the territory be- 
yond. Pleasant Extension 
known as route 3B is an extension of 
route 3A. My present information re- 
ceived locally is that this road will be 
completed to the Canadian border next 
summer. I have been out to the end of 
this road in a touring car approxi- 
mately thirty-four the 
work is now in progress. It was a won- 
derful drive up the Chilkat and Kle- 
hini rivers past Indian villages, their 
cemeteries, and totem poles, a route 


Camp 


miles where 


abounding in wild animal life. Along 
the road we saw marmots, ducks, bald 
eagles, and rabbits by the score. By 
all means bring a light inexpensive car. 

Before coming to Alaska I had an 
insatiable appetite for fish. No longer 
do I erave that article of food, for 
scarcely a day has passed since our ar- 
rival that we have not had halibut, 
flounders, salmon, filet sole and other 
species of the finny tribe, and at times 
several kinds all in one day, fried, 
baked and creamed. 
caught by the officers in Lynn Canal 
just off the post dock. Halibut fishing 
especially is great sport. The lines are 
from one to three hundred feet long. 
The largest one caught here this sum- 
mer weighed forty pounds. There is 
plenty of fishing tackle here. 

Social life is similar to that in the 
states, consisting of bridge, dances, 


Most of these are 


picnics and skating and skiing in win- 
ter. We are invited by the White 
Pass Club of Skagway to their dances 
and in turn they attend those at the 
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post. The people of Juneau recipro- 
cate in the same manner. 

Athletics consist of baseball, basket- 
ball, boxing, tennis, golf and clay 
pigeon shooting. This post has the 
champion baseball team of Alaska and 
aiso the champion heavyweight boxer, 
Private Butler of Company F, 7th In- 
fantry. There is an excellent tennis 
court of concrete. During the sum- 
mer months one can play until about 
11 P. M. Those fond of this game 
should bring along their racquets. The 
balls can be purchased at the post ex- 
change. 

For lovers of golf there is a small 
course on the parade ground and a 
fairly good course in Skagway. Bring 
along your golf clubs. 

Radio fans should not neglect to 
pack a set to bring along. An officer 
here has one and picks up messages 
as far away as Kansas City and 
Hawaii. 

Contrary to the general belief on 
the outside, prices are very reasonable 
for food and subsistence. About one 
and one-half miles from the post is a 
farmer and dairyman who delivers 
milk, butter and farm products to the 
members of the garrison daily. He 
has about twenty-five head of cattle 
on the farm. Milk thick with cream 
at ten cents per pint, cream twenty- 
five cents one-half pint, butter fifty 
cents per pound. The dairy is in- 
spected by the post surgeon. Eggs 
fifty cents per dozen, frying size 
chickens dressed $1 each. There is 
another farm here consisting of one 
hundred and sixty-five acres, which is 
very interesting to me, due to the 
fact that it is owned by two enlisted 
men of this command who are soon 


to be discharged and become Al. s\kap 
farmers. 

Meat is received from Skayway 
twice weekly, or in the exceptionals 
as you prefer. Beef roast is {urty 
cents per pound, and porterhouse or 
T-bone steak forty-five cents per 
pound. No doubt the largest straw 
berries in the world are grown here 
in the gardens and neighboring farms 
and ranches. They are about the size 
of guinea eggs and four of them will 
completely cover a dollar bill. Vege- 
tables such as beets, carrots, turnips 
and head lettuce large and delicious 
can be purchased at very reasonable 
prices. In addition blueberries, sal- 
mon berries, cranberries, etc., grow 
wild in the woods nearby. These are 
canned in great quantities, and | 
would suggest that all available 
empty jars be brought along, as they 
are quite expensive here in the stores. 

Bi-monthly those who desire may 
prepare an exceptional list, which is 
merely a list of articles not carried 
in the sales commissary such as fruits, 
eggs, fresh meat, chicken, etc., which 
is sent to Seattle by the local quarter- 
master. Time required for this order 
is about one month, so you will have 
exceptionals constantly coming in 
twice per month if you so desire. Ex- 
ceptional day is an important event in 
army life here, and there is consider- 
able borrowing, lending, trading and 
giving of exceptionals among the of- 
ficers’ wives. There are now twelve 
officers and all married except two. 
The attitude of each to the other is 
very much similar to one large re- 
lated family. 

In each officers’ quarters you will 
find what is called in this country an 
Alaskan Bible. It is the catalogue of 
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a well-known mail-order house, which 
has branches in Seattle and Portland. 
s frequently used. 
Book lovers will find a well-regu- 
ed library of some 6,000 volumes, 
| in addition there is a circulating 
ary. The books are sent here to 
remain two months and are then ex- 
changed for others. There is also an 
excellent gymnasium. ; 

No servants are available at pres- 
ent and consequently it devolves upon 
the ladies to do their own housework. 
It may be this winter when the can- 
neries close female help can be ob- 
tuined, but as a rule they return to 
the states in the winter. A laundry 
in Haines does satisfactory work, with 
prices somewhat in excess of those in 
the states. 

It probably will be surprising to 
learn that there are no snakes in 
Alaska, and according to my observa- 
tion very little snake medicine, but I 
am reliably informed that it may be 
obtained across the Canadian border 
with a Government permit. There 
seem to be no poisonous berries. 

The military training during the 
summer is especially strenuous. Great 
stress is laid upon small arms firing. 
[ have never seen so much enthusiasm 
over shooting. From morning until 


night you “Hold ’em and 
squeeze ’em.’’ Company F is now fir- 
ing record practice and of the thirty- 
four men who have fired, thirty-three 
have qualified as expert riflemen with 
an average score of approximately 
305. It now looks like this organiza- 
tion is going to hang up a world’s 
record. Everyone gets a genuine kick 
out of his work. Military training is 
a pleasure, a recreation, a pastime. 
The days are far too short for every- 
one. The morale of the officers and 
enlisted men is at its very zenith. To 
iliustrate, a wire was received here to 
report qualification with rifle. An of- 
ficer in his enthusiasm wrote out this 
telegram: ‘‘Company E 100 per cent 
qualification; Company F now firing 
preliminary, expects to exceed this 
record.’’ The esprit de corps is due 
in a large measure to the present com- 
manding officer, Major F. M. Maddax, 
formerly of the Militia Bureau, Wash- 
ington, D. C., who came up to com- 
mand the territory. He is intensely 
interested in firing. He fired with F 
company and made a score of 307. 
At Anchorage there are no quarters 
for officers, and it is necessary to rent 
houses or apartments in the city and 
those detailed to that station should 
make their arrangements accordingly. 
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Football at West Point 


Capt. A. M. Weyand, 65th Infantry 


IORNING back through 
the old records of the 
Military Academy in 
search of data in con- 
nection with the early 
history of football at 
| West Point, one un- 
expectedly finds that 
EZ which is sought in no 
less a place than the 
Record of Delinquen- 
cies—the dreaded ‘‘skin list.’” On May 
31, 1850 Cadet Philip H. Sheridan was 
reported for the terrible crime of 
‘*Kicking football in vicinity of bar- 
racks.’’ It seems strange, in the light 
of recent athletic policies in the Army, 
that, even in those rough old days of 
the Academy’s comparative infancy, 
the authorities did not look with favor 
upon the athletic efforts of the future 
Civil war leader. While a cadet Grant 
was once placed in arrest for maltreat- 
ing a horse and Custer went him one 
better—or worse—and maltreated a 
new cadet, but Sheridan seemed to 
have satisfied the inherent Army pro- 
pensity for kicking with the aid of a 
football. 

Football was not a recognized sport 
at West Point until 1890 even though 
most of the colleges of the time adopted 
the game in its intercollegiate form 
much earlier. The first intercollegiate 
game, between Princeton and Rutgers, 
had been played in 1869, the famous 
‘Big Three’’ championship series com- 
menced in 1876 and the Naval Acad- 
emy took part in its initial game, 
against Johns Hopkins, in 1883 but, 
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because of the ancient idea that ath 
letics were detrimental to discipline 
and the strict regulations of the time 
which prohibited a cadet from appear. 
ing outside of his quarters except in 
his tight fitting, many buttoned, fy]! 
dress coat, athletics did not thrive at 
the Military Academy in the early 
days. Then, as now, West Point fre 
quently obtained men who had made 
athletic reputations for themselves 
prior to becoming cadets. Gen. Peyton 
C. March the former Chief of Staff 
was one of these. Before entering the 
Academy he was rated as one of the 
best full backs and second basemen in 
college ranks. He had the distinction 
of making the first score in Lafayette’s 


long football history—a field 
against Princeton in 1883. 


goal 


1890 

Football had taken well at the Naval 
Academy and, by 1887, the midship- 
men had progressed far enough to un- 
mercifully defeat the University of 
Pennsylvania (46-0). In 1890 an in- 
vitation was extended to the Military 
Academy to play a game at West Point. 
Although only two men in the Corps of 
Cadets—D. M. Michie and L. M. Prince 
—had ever seen a football, the chal- 
lenge was accepted and the game 
played on November 20. Permission 
had been obtained for the cadet team 
to play in regular football uniforms 
and it is recorded that the ladies of 
the Post made the uniforms with their 
own hands. A mammoth crowd, esti- 
mated at almost 100, witnessed the 
game. The Navy experienced little 
trouble winning (24-0). 








1891 


ii has been claimed that the spirit 
of Old West Point was born again 
after the defeat of 1890. Certain it 
was that football had come to stay at 
the Military Academy. The authori- 
ties realized that the Army had blos- 
somed out into a new field of activity 
and heneeforth lent every effort to- 
ward the eradication of the stain of the 
previous defeat. H. L. Williams of 
Yale, who later gained such fame as 
coach at the University of Minnesota 
was then a young doctor at Newburgh, 
N. Y. Twice a week he went to West 
Point and coached the cadets. He de- 
vised the tackle back formation which 
became the chief weapon of offense in 
football for a number of years. The 
cadets defeated Fordham, Stephens 
and the Schuykill Navy, tied the 
Princeton reserves, lost decisively to 
Rutgers and then proceeded to even up 
old seores be administering a most sat- 
isfactory defeat to the Navy at An- 
napolis (32-16). Michie, Clark and 
Timberlake each scored two touch- 
downs for the Army. Dennis Michie 
the captain of both the ’90 and ’91 
teams and the Army’s first coach was 
later killed leading his company up 
San Juan Hill—a fittingly heroic death 
for the ‘‘Father of Football’’ at West 
Point. 

1892 

The Army opened the season with a 
draw with Wesleyan and then defeated 
Stephens, Trinity and the Princeton 
2d Team. However, the Navy proved 
a little too strong and the cadets lost 
on their own grounds (4-12). Timber- 
lake made the Army’s touchdown. The 
Navy’s star this season was Worth 
Bagley who was killed at the Naval 
Battle of Santiago. 
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1893 

The Navy game was played at An- 
napolis and was even closer than in the 
preceeding season but the Army again 
lost (4-6), this time through failure to 
kick goal after touchdown. Carson 
seored the Army’s touchdown and 
Stacy contributed a number of brilliant 
runs. During the preliminary season 
which was longer than in other years, 
the cadets defeated Lafayette, Amherst, 
Union and Trinity and lost to Prince- 
ton, Yale, Lehigh and the N. Y. Volun- 
teers. Against Princeton, Duncan re- 
covered a fumbled ball and, with Lott 
interfering, ran the length of the field 
to a touchdown. Gen. D. E. Aultman 
played tackle on this team. 

1894 

The War and Navy Departments re- 
stricted the playing of football by the 
Academy teams to their respective 
grounds thus preventing the further 
playing of the annual game which had 
already become a classic. The Army 
defeated Amherst, lost to Brown, de- 
feated Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, lost by a close score to Yale 
and ended the season with a victory 
over Union. Duncan scored on Yale 
with a field goal from the 40-yard line. 


1895 

The powerful team of the season lost 
only to Harvard and Yale and wrestled 
the leadership of the smaller colleges 
from Brown in the final game of the 
season (26-0). Other teams defeated 
were Trinity, Tufts and Dartmouth. 
The name ‘‘future Generals’’ which 
newspaper people so love to apply to 
West Point teams was no misnomer in 
1895. The team included: E. L. King, 
W. D. Connor, D. E. Nolan, Malin 
Craig and R. J. Burt, all of whom be- 
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eame General officers. Another mem- 
ber, L. Stacy, died as the result of ex- 
posure in the Santiago campaign. Gen- 
eral King was the Army’s first All- 
American. 
1896 

The team again won the final game 
with Brown (8-6). Wesleyan was tied 
and Tufts and Union defeated. Games 
were lost to Princeton and Yale. 


1897 

The Army had gradually been forg- 
ing to the front among the colleges of 
the country and in 1897 presented an 
unusually powerful team which lost 
only to Harvard. Yale was played to 
a standstill (6-6) and the chief rivals 
literally swept off the field—Brown 
(42-0) and Lehigh (48-6). Games were 
also won from Wesleyan, Tufts and 
Trinity. The team was managed by 
the present Adjutant General of the 
Army—Maj. Gen. Robert C. Davis. 


1898 


The peculiar position of the Army in 
the Football World and the unsettled 
conditions due to the Spanish War, 
prevented the cadets from playing an 
extensive schedule. 


In the preliminary 
season, games were won from Tufts, 
Wesleyan and Lehigh and lost to Har- 
vard and Yale. The final game found 
the Army at ‘‘top form’’ and the un- 
defeated Princeton team was held to a 
draw (5-5). Romeyn evened the score 
with a drop kick from the 36-yard line. 


1899 


The season marked the renewal of 
the Army-Navy game and the develop- 
ment at West Point of one of the fam- 
ous ‘“‘fighting teams’’ that men who 
were cadets at the time love to speak 
about. Due to early graduation as a 
result of the Spanish War, the Army 
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lost practically its entire team . 
previous year. Lieut. H. J. K: 
built up a team from new mat 
which experienced hard going al! sea 
son. Five games were lost—to P., 
State, Harvard, Princeton, Yale 
Columbia. Dartmouth, Syracuse and 
Tufts were barely beaten. In the mean- 
time the Navy had lost only to th 
famous teams of Princeton and Lafa) 
ette, by a single score each, and had 
defeated many strong teams, including 
Penn. State. When the teams met at 
Philadelphia, the Army showed th 
benefits to be derived from the School 
of Experience and won (17-5). Rock 
well seored two touchdowns 

Army and Jackson one. 


1900 
The Army bowed to the Navy (7-11 

The cadets scored as the indirect result 
of a blocked kick by Farnswort! 
Farnsworth ran 20 yards after recover 
ing the ball, Clark added 23 yards t 
the advance and then kicked a goal 
from placement from the 35-yard line 
West Point also forced the Navy to a 
safety. The Army lost to Yale and 
Harvard, tied Penn. State and defeated 
Williams, Trinity, Bucknell and Ham 
ilton. The game with Bucknell was 
the one in which Christy Mathewsoi 
kicked his famous field goal from th 
middle of the field. 


1901 

The Army this season displaced 
Pennsylvania as a member of the s0- 
ealled ‘‘Big Four.’’ The Army lost 
only one game—to the Harvard cham- 
pions (0-6), through a long run in the 
closing minutes of play. Tie games 
were played with Yale (5-5) and 
Princeton (6-6). The Navy was de- 
feated (11-5) and Pennsylvania over- 


for thi 
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wh imed (24-0). Other teams downed 
wer. Trinity, Williams and Franklin 
& Marshall. Daly the former Harvard 
tain tied the Yale game with a field 
from the 50-yard line. Against 
the Navy, he ran back a kick off 98 
vards to a touchdown, kicked a 35-yard 
fiel goal and averaged 40 yards. with 
his punts. 
1902 
(he Army, as in 1901, was the only 
team able to withstand the attack of 
the season’s champions. Yale was tied 
6-6). The eadets lost by the usual 
close seore to Harvard but won from 
the Navy (22-8), and all other teams 
Union, Williams, 
Dickinson and Tufts. The Army used 
Daly’s unique four man tandem very 
effectively against the Navy and with 
it Bunker seored two touchdowns and 
Torney one. Hackett scored the other 
touchdown after a 65-yard run back 
of a punt. The cadets used no sub- 
stitutes in the game with the Navy. 
Charles D. Daly who has since been so 
as Head Coach at West 
Point, completed his playing career 
this season. Brig. Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur the former Superintendent of 
the Military Academy was cadet man- 
ager of the team. 
1903 
The Army grew stronger as the sea- 
son advaneed and, after being tied by 
Colgate and defeated in close games by 
Yale and Harvard, downed Tufts, 
Dickinson, Vermont and Manhattan 
and finished the season in a blaze of 
glory by defeating Chicago and her 
famous Eekersall (10-6) and the Navy 
as never before or after (40-5). Doe 
kicked a field goal from the 40-yard 
line against Yale and Davis one from 
the 25-yard line against the Navy. In 


played: Syracuse, 


suecessful 


the last named game the Army scored 
six touchdowns. Prince tallied four 
and Cooper and Davis one apiece. E. 
E. Farnsworth, the team captain, 
played against the Navy, as a regular, 
for the fifth time. 
1904 
The Army won two games that would 
stand out on any schedule—over Yale 
the season’s ‘champions (11-6) and the 
Navy (11-0), but the cadets bowed to 
Harvard (0-4) and Princeton (6-12). 
Other teams defeated were Syracuse, 
Williams, New York University, Tufts 
and Dickinson. In the Navy game, 
Tipton, the center, kicked a loose ball 
over the Navy goal line and then fell 
on it for a touchdown. This play has 
since been made illegal. The second 
touchdown was the culmination of a 
50-yard march down the field, Doe 
scoring. Against Yale, Erwin a guard 
blocked a kick, seized the ball and ran 
20 yards to a touchdown and, with the 
score tied, Torney, the full back, re- 
covered a fumble and ran 105 yards to 
victory. 
1905 
The Army hardly measured up to 
the standard of the teams of the pre- 
vious four years. The cadets went 
down to defeat before Yale, Harvard, 
Carlisle and Virginia Poly. Institute 
and the annual game with the Navy 
ended indecisively (6-6). Teams de- 
feated were Syracuse, Colgate, Trinity 
and Tufts. Torney smashed out the 
touchdown against the Navy. 
1906 
The Army went through a heavy 
schedule and lost to Yale, Harvard, 
Princeton, Syracuse and the Navy and 
tied Colgate. Teams beaten were Tufts, 
Trinity and Williams. The Navy game 
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was lost (0-10). Ingram, later the 
Navy’s head coach, ran 30 yards to a 
touchdown and Northeroft kicked a 
field goal from the 48-yard line. Col. 
Palmer E. Pierce who served as a 
Brigadier General during the World 
War and who has been President of the 
National Collegiate Athletic Associa- 
tion for the past number of years, com- 
pleted his sixth year as Officer in 
Charge of Football at West Point. 


1907 

The tie with the Yale champions, 
(0-0) and close games with Cornell 
(10-14) and the Navy (0-6) marked 
the team of this year as a strong one. 
All games aside from those mentioned 
resulted in victory for the cadets: 
Syracuse, Tufts, Colgate, Rochester, 
Trinity and Franklin & Marshall. The 
brilliant work of Erwin the guard fea- 
tured the game with Yale. Douglas 
the Navy’s famous half back made the 
touchdown that defeated the Army af- 
ter Dague, an end, had recovered a 
fumble. 

1908 

The Academy lost many of the 
strongest players of the previous year 
but, under the coaching of Lieut. H. M. 
Nelly, sueceeded in getting together a 
good team which enjoyed a successful 
preliminary season. A game was lost 
by a single score to Yale (0-6), draws 
were played with Princeton (0-0) and 
Washington & Jefferson and games 
won from Syracuse, Tufts, Colgate, 
Villanova and Trinity. The Navy had 
* met with phenomenal success, had out- 
played and tied Harvard the cham- 
pions of the year (6-6), defeated Penn. 
State, V. P. L., Lehigh and other strong 
teams and was a heavy favorite to win 
over the Army. The cadets fought out 


a victory (6-4). Chamberlain picked 
up a fumbled ball and ran 45 yard. 
before he was stopped. Dean they 
made the touchdown which offse 
Lange’s field goal for the Navy. The 
kicking of Greble saved the Princeton 
game, he punted once for 80 yards and 
again for 70 yards. 
1909 


A sad accident brought the season 
to an abrupt and premature ending 
Cadet Eugene A. Byrne, a tackle, was 
killed while trying to stop Harvard’s 
terrific smashes at tackle. The Army 
cancelled the remainder of the schedule 
out of respect for the memory of the 
dead player and therefore the annual 
meeting with the Navy did not take 
place. The Army lost to Harvard and 
Yale and won from Lehigh, Tufts and 
Trinity. In the Yale game a forward 
pass, Hyatt to Byrne, gained 40 yards 

1910 

The Army lost bitterly fought games 
to the two most successful teams in th 
East—the Navy (0-3) through a 35- 
yard kick by Dalton, and Harvard 
(0-6) through a blocked kick and long 
run for touchdown. The cadets de- 
feated Yale (9-3) as well as Lehigh, 
Springfield, Trinity, Villanova and 
Tufts. Dean, the half back, kicked a 
35-yard place kick against Yale. The 
Army’s touchdown came after Browne 
had intercepted a forward pass and 
carried the ball 35 yards; a forward 
pass, Dean to Surles, then yielded the 
score. 

1911 


The annual Service game was a gen- 


uine championship affair. Both teams 
went to Franklin Field unbeaten. The 
Navy had tied Princeton, the champi- 
ons (0-0) and won a number of impos- 
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ing vietories. The Army again won 
from Yale (6-0) and, although held to 
a tie by Georgetown, defeated Vermont, 

itgers, Lehigh, Bucknell and Colgate. 
‘he Navy won the big game by a great 
burst of power after being outplayed. 
In six plays the ball was advanced 58 
yards and Dalton was given the oppor- 
tunity to repeat his performance of the 
previous year by scoring a place kick 
from the 35-yard line. The winning 
touchdown against Yale came after a 
17-yard run by Benedict and a 15-yard 
run by Dean, the latter scoring. 


1912 

The season witnessed a decided fall- 
ing off in the playing ability of both 
the Army and the Navy due mainly to 
the fact that both Academies lost al- 
most their entire teams by graduation. 
The Navy was generally weak and lost 
to several smaller colleges but staged 
a great rally and captured the game 
with the Army (6-0) through Brown’s 
two successful place kicks. The Army 
adhered to a conservative, line plung- 
ing game throughout the season. Games 
were lost to Yale and Carlisle and won 
from Syracuse, Tufts, Colgate, Rutgers 
and Stevens. Keyes scored a 48-yard 
drop kick against Syracuse. LEisen- 
hower, in successive plunges in the 
Yale game advanced the ball 50 yards. 


1913 


The season was one of many sur- 
prises and perhaps the greatest was the 
game between the Army and Navy. 
The veteran Navy team enjoyed an ex- 


traordinary successful preliminary 
season, fairly smothering almost every 
opponent played. In 7 games the mid- 
shipmen rolled up 295 points to 7 for 
opponents. The team was heralded as 
Harvard’s only rivals for champion- 


ship honors—but that was before it 
met the Army. At West Point, Lieut. 
C. D. Daly reported as head coach for 
the first time and slowly molded his 
team. The cadets defeated Stevens, 
Rutgers, Albright, Villanova and 
Springfield but barely from Tufts, by 
a safety, and Colgate by a touchdown 
seored in the last few seconds of play 
by Prichard after a 75-yard run back 
of a punt. Notre Dame came East and 
badly defeated the Army. 

The cadets entered the Navy game 
outweighed 514 pounds per man and 
with odds 3 to 1 against them but rose 
to the occasion with a whirlwind for- 
ward passing game and won (22-9). 
Woodruff made the Army’s first score 
since 1908 by kicking a field goal from 
the 19-yard line, after Jones a guard 
had blocked a punt. A forward pass, 
Prichard to Markoe, gained 15 yards 
and another of equal length to Merillat 
yielded a touchdown. On an end 
around play, Merillat got loose for a 
65-yard run to the Navy’s 4-yard line, 
from where Jouett line-plunged to a 
touchdown. A 15-yard forward pass, 
Prichard to Merillat, resulted in the 
Army’s third touchdown. Brown the 
famous guard, scored all of the Navy’s 
points by means of three place kicks. 


1914 


The Army was the only one of the 
larger colleges to go through the sea- 
son winning all games. The team was 
never extended to win and was ranked 
first or second by most critics. Teams 
met and vanquished were the Navy 
(20-0), Notre Dame, Rutgers, Colgate, 
Holy Cross, Springfield, Maine, Villa- 
nova and Stevens. The ‘“‘break’’ in 
both the Navy and Notre Dame games 
came when Parker a tackle blocked 
punts. In the Navy game, a 20-yard 
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forward pass, Prichard to Merillat, 
scored one touchdown and another of 
33 yards placed the ball on the l-yard 
line from where Hodgson carried it 
over. Toward the end of the game, the 
Army in 18 consecutive smashes at the 
Navy line gained 72 yards only to lose 
the ball on a fumble; later in 7 plays, 
one a 17-yard forward pass, Prichard 
to Neyland, the team swept 50 yards to 
a touchdown. Prichard making the 
Hodgson made a touchdown 
against Rutgers after a 75-yard run 
and contributed runs of 40 yards 
against both the Navy and Colgate. 


1915 


The Army lost a number of good 
players and went through a poor early 
season, being tied by Holy Cross and 
beaten by Notre Dame, Colgate and 
Villanova. The cadets defeated the 
Navy (14-0), Georgetown, Springfield, 
Maine and Gettysburg. Oliphant made 
all points in the chief victories—over 
the Navy and Georgetown. In the 
Navy game, Coffin punted the heavy, 
wet ball for an average of 40 yards. 
Redfield an end recovered a fumble on 
the Navy’s 5-yard line and Oliphant 
smashed out a touchdown. 
intercepted a forward pass and ran 30 
yards and Oliphant broke through the 
line for the remaining 30 yards to a 
touchdown. In the Georgetown game, 
Oliphant kicked a place kick from the 
35-yard line and made a touchdown on 
line plunging. Mitchell made several 
long runs against the Navy. 


1916 
The Army again won all games 
played and was rated first by many 
authorities. The team defeated Leba- 
non Valley, Washington & Lee, Holy 
Cross, Trinity, Villanova, Maine and 


score. 


McEwan ° 


Springfield and won the importan: 
games with Notre Dame and the ° 
(15-7). In the Navy game, Oli; 
made a touchdown, runs of 83 ani 50 
yards and a place kick of 30 yards. A 
15-yard forward pass, Gerhard 
Vidal, accounted for the second t: 
down. Against Notre Dame, \ 
kicked a 52-yard drop kick and (jj 
phant two 20-yard place kicks. 1 
liant forward passing, Oliphant to \ 
dal, enabled the latter to score thre 
touchdowns. Vidal kicked a 50-yard 
drop kick against Maine. Oliphant 
ran wild in the Trinity game making 
runs of 96, 80, 65 and 50 yards. Thy 
Navy made its first touchdown agains' 
the Army since 1907 when Goodstei: 
the center blocked a punt, recovered 
the ball and ran 17 yards to the goal 
line. McEwan the present head coac! 
at the Military Academy was captai: 
of the team this season. 


1917 
The early graduation of two classes 
as a result of the World War and th 
natural interest of the cadets in war 
rather than the mimic war of the grid 
iron had its effect upon the team. Thi 
Army-Navy game was wisely cancelled 
by the War and Navy Departments 
but intercollegiate matches were per- 
mitted at both Academies. The Arm) 
lost a close game to Notre Dame and 
defeated Boston College, Villanova 
Tufts, Carlisle, Carnegie, Virgini: 
Military Institute and Lebanon Vall: 
Oliphant seored 125 points during t)e 
season. In the Notre Dame game |: 
7 consecutive rushes he carried the ba!! 
54 yards. In the final game with Bo 
ton College he advanced the ball ° 
yards in three rushes and later scor: 
the winning touchdown. Notre Dan 
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foreed to a safety when Stokes, 
enter, blocked a punt. 
1918 
like the Naval Academy, the 
Army found the demands of the war 
raining so pressing that it was con- 
sidered inadvisable to play out a sched- 
u A team had been formed at the 
beginning of the season but was speed- 
disbanded. 
1919 
The Army opened the season at a 
distinet disadvantage due to the com- 
plete change of cadet personnel at the 
\cademy sinee the last regular season 
and the eomparatively little interest 
taken in athleties during the war years. 
The team lost three games by narrow 
margins—to the Navy (0-6), Syracuse 
and Notre Dame, and won from Boston 
College, eonquerors of Yaie, Holy 
Cross, Tufts, Middlebury, Maine and 
Villanova. MeQuarrie ran 60 yards 
against Boston, scored two touchdowns 
against Tufts and field goals against 
Syracuse, Holy Cross and Tufts. King 
the Navy tackle won the championship 
game cor his team with two field goals. 
1920 
The cadet team was unsuccessful in 
the two important games, with the 
Navy (0-7), and Notre Dame. Vic- 
tories were earned over Bowdoin, Leb- 
anon Valley, Tufts, Springfield, Mid- 
dlebury, Union and Marshall, of West 
Virginia, The Navy seored its winning 
touchdown after a double pass, Noyes 
Koehler. The cadets ran up the 
highest seore for a single game in the 
listory of the Academy when Bowdoin 
vas beaten (90-0). The team lead all 
Hastern teams in seoring with 315 
points in 9 games. In 7 games, French 
‘he half baek seored 93 points, making 





13 touchdowns. In the Notre Dame 
game, he broke away for runs of 60 
and 40 yards. 
1921 

The Army did not enjoy a very pros 
perous season, losing four games—to 
the Navy (0-7), Yale, Notre Dame and 
New Hampshire State. Teams defeated 
were Springfield, Middlebury, Lebanon 
Valley, Wabash of Indiana, Susque- 
hana and Villanova. The Yale game 
was played for the first time since 1912 
The Army scored a touchdown as a 
result of an 18-yard forward pass, 
French to Johnson, who ran 10 yards 
to the goal. Storck, an end, caught the 
famous Yale half back, Aldrich, from 
behind after a 75-yard chase. The 
Army after a depressing season put up 
an excellent game against the Navy 
and lost to the unusually clever team 
of the midshipmen by one touchdown, 
made by Conroy. In this game, in 
spite of a driving rain and a field ankle 
deep in mud, Wood averaged 42 yards 
with his punts. French caught Barchet 
the Navy back in the open four times 
and made a 30-yard run himself. 

1922 

In 1913 the Army adopted the for- 
ward passing game after losing to 
Notre Dame and this season the team 
took over the Notre Dame shift with 
very gratifying results. The Army 
was undefeated and was generally 
ranked third among the colleges. The 
cadets defeated Lebanon Valley, 
Springfield, Kansas University, Au- 
burn of Alabama, New Hampshire 
State, St. Bonaventure and Bates, tied 
Yale and Notre Dame and won the 
spectacular victory over the Navy 
(17-14). A series of forward passes 
and a 12-yard run by McKee gave the 
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Navy first blood in the big game. The 
Army evened the score after Smythe 
earried back a punt 24 yards and threw 
a 30-yard forward pass to White and 
Lawrence line plunged to a touchdown. 
The Army then took the lead. Smythe 
ran back a punt 35 yards and Gar- 
bisch the center kicked a goal from 
placement from the 45-yard line. A 
touchdown by Conroy shifted the lead 
back to the midshipmen but late in the 
game Smythe ran back a punt 50 yards 
and then threw a 22-yard forward pass 
to White and a short one to Timber- 
lake over the Navy’s goal line for the 
winning touchdown. The touchdown 
against Yale came after two forward 
passes, Smythe to Wood, had gained 
45 yards. 


West Point ; 


1923 
Cadet D. J. Mulligan 
elected captain of the 1923 team. (a, 
tain John J. McEwan, 65th Infantry 
the All-American center of 1914, 1915 
and 1916, captain of the team in 1916 


has 


and line coach at West Point in 1919. 
1920, 1921 and 1922, is Head Coac} 
Of the first team as it took the field 
against the Navy only Capt. Breidste: 
guard; White, end, and Timberlak 
and Dodd, half backs, have graduated 
leaving as a powerful nucleus for a 
successful team: Garbisch, center: 
Farwick, guard; Mulligan and Good 
man, tackles; D. Storck, end; Smythe, 


quarter back and Wood, full back 


Services Co. KilcHen 
Fao lnnadiaey Ce men sbi, Mord. 


The Kitchen of the Service Company, 3d Infantry, Which has Taken Prizes in the 
Post Competition 





Regimental Day Ceremonies 
Capt. G. A. Murray, 2/st Infantry 


HE 21st Infantry sta- 
tioned at Schofield 
Barracks, Haw aii, 
celebrated Regimen- 
tal Day with bril- 
liant ceremonies on 
August 9, the anni- 

} versary of the Battle 
of Cedar Mountain. 
The undercurrent of 
sadness due to the 

death of President Harding served to 
enhance the impressiveness of the ex- 
ercises in honor of the regiment’s 
heroic dead. All activities were nec- 
essarily very formal this year, the 
usual features of entertainment being 
entirely dispensed with out of respect 
for the memory of the late Comman- 
der-in-Chief. 

Among the distinguished guests of 
the regiment were Major General C. 
P. Summerall, Major General Chas. T. 
Menoher, Brigadier General Joseph 
E. Kuhn, Brigadier General Grote 
Hutchison, Brigadier General R. P. 
Davis and Colonel Robert M. Bram- 
bila, Commanding Officer of the 19th 
Infantry. 

The beautiful regimental quad- 
rangle was arranged in a most effec- 
tive way. A special stand was erected 
and decorated with national bunting 
alternating with blue and white, the 
basie colors of the regimental arms. 
On the front of the stand was hung 
a glass-covered case containing a na- 
tional color with staff that was pre- 
sented to the regiment in 1897 by Mrs. 
Wm. MeKinley, wife of President Mc- 








Kinley and carried by the regiment at 
Santiago and during the Philippine 
Insurrection. The coat-of-arms of the 
regiment was much in evidence in the 
scheme of decoration. 

The program began with a forma- 
tion of the regiment in line of masses 
and an Escort of the Color. The Regi- 
mental Commander chose Company 
**K,’’ to act as escort by virtue of 
that company’s high standard of pro- 
ficiency in rifle firing. It is doubtful 
if a more precise ceremony of escort- 
ing the color was ever seen than this 
effort of Company ‘‘K’’ to show their 
appreciation of Colonel Perry’s com- 
pliment. 

After the escort, 
formed about three sides of the 
speakers’ platform. Practically all 
the ladies of the regiment were pres- 
ent and many were there from neigh- 
boring commands. 

Then followed the decoration of the 
regimental color with nine streamers 
representing three wars and seven- 
teen battles or campaigns. Brigadier 
General Jos. E. Kuhn made the award 
as representative of the War Depart- 
ment, accompanying his action by an 
eloquent address in which he ex- 
pressed his confidence that the sacred 
honor of the 21st Infantry was safe 
in the hands of the present person- 
nel. 


battalions were 


He impressively quoted the sec- 
ond stanza of Allan Seegar’s immortal 
poem, ‘‘In Flander’s Field,’’ and re- 
ferred to the passage ‘‘To you from 
falling hands we throw the torch. Be 
yours to hold it high!’’ as being espe- 
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Organization Day 21st Infantry 


1. Colonel Howard R. Perry, 21st Infantry. 2. Left to right—The Regimental ‘ 
mander, Colonel H. R. Perry and Generals Davis, Kuhn, Hutchison, Menoher, 
Summerall. 3. Colors of the 2ist Infantry after the ceremony of decorating them 
nine streamers representing three wars and seventeen battles or campaigns. 4. Captain 
George A. Murray, Adjutant 21st Infantry, reading the order announcing the War |e 
partment’s award of battle streamers to the color. 5. General Kuhn attaching batt! 
streamers to the color. 6. The Command listening to General Kuhn’s address du 
the ceremony of decorating the color. 
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applicable to the 21st Infantry 

men in falling in battle had 

sed the torch’’ down to the hands 
ose who stood before him. 

A prayer and consecration followed 

This was prepared 

and delivered by Chaplain Edward 

L. Trett of the regiment. So appro- 

priate and so beautiful were the words 


the deeoration. 


of conseeration that a special print 
will be made and framed to hang al- 
ways near the colors in the Regimen- 
The 
ing sentence is quoted to show the 
beauty of the lines: “‘It is with sad- 
dened but thankful hearts that~- we 
realize that each of these streamers 


ial Commander’s office. follow- 


has been baptised in the blood of our 
fallen comrades and christened with 
the tears of their bereaved loved ones; 
and we stand with head bowed in awe 
in contemplation of their sacrificial 
cost.’”’ 

Then followed an address by the 
Adjutant on the history and ideals of 
the 21st Infantry. He told of the 
early trials and vicissitudes of the 
regiment during its period of organi- 
zation for service in the Civil War; 
of its baptism of fire at Cedar Moun- 
tuin just 61 years before to a day; 
the horrors of the Campaign in the 
Wilderness when men of the regiment 
fought in a their 
clothes burning on their backs; and 
read direetly from the history the 


flaming forest, 


regiment’s wonderful story of sacri- 
fice and devotion from 1861 to the 


present. Much of his data for the 


Civil War period was read directly 
from a monograph prepared many 
ycars ago by General Thomas M. An- 
derson, who is known as the father 


‘ 


‘the 21st. It was he who organized, 
rained and first commanded the bat- 


0 
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talion from which the regiment was 
The the 
monograph are now yellow with age 
ard it is carefully 


later organized. pages of 
preserved as a 
priceless regimental relic. 

Many deeds of heroism and many 
hard fought battles were recounted. 
Mention was made of the heroism of 
Ist Sgt. Emerson Liscum at Cedar 
Mountain and it was explained that 
he was the same Emerson Lisecum who 
Tientsin as a 
Colonel of the 9th Infantry. 


died so gallantly at 
The nar 
rative carried the regiment through 
the Indian Campaigns of the 70s; to 
Santiago, Cuba, when the war with 
Spain began; its unequalled service 
during the Insurrection in the Philip 
pines and subsequent splendid service 

In closing, the Adjutant explained 
the significance of devices on the regi 
mental blazon 


large 


coat-of-arms, a 
of which was hung where all might 
see it. 

the 
glorious story was omitted due to lack 


Though much of regiments 
of time, such as was given consumed 
a whole hour, a profitable hour, for 
the men were made to understand thx 
grave responsibility that is theirs in 
carrying on the enviable record of 
their regiment. 

The Regimental Commander, Colo 
nel Howard R. Perry, then presented 
loving cups and pennants to various 
companies for excellence in marks 
manship and athletics. These included 
cups to companies ‘‘D’’ and ‘‘K’’ for 
the highest scores in machine gun and 
rifle marksmanship respectively, a 
pennant to Company ‘‘H1’’ for high- 
est score in the physical efficiency tests 
and a cup to Company ‘‘M’’ for win- 
ning the regimental 
pionship, season 1923. 


baseball cham- 
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This was followed by the awarding 
of athletic sweaters, bearing the spe- 
cial athletic insignia of the regiment, 
by Captain W. F. Magill, Jr., Regi- 
mental Athletic Officer. He accom- 
panied each award with appropriate 
references to the special athletic abil- 
ity of the recipient. In this way the 
fine-looking, active young men of the 
regiment were brought to the front in 
a very impressive way. 

General Summerall, whose address 
was placed last on the program as a 
fitting way of ending the historical 
occasion, requested that the men be 
allowed to sit on the grass. ‘‘Our 
program has been long and I have 
spoken to the men of the 21st Infan- 
try in the rice paddies of the Philip- 
pines while sitting in mud,’’ said the 
General, ‘‘so I want you to be com- 
fortable now.’’ He then delivered a 


forceful yet tender eulogy of our late 
Commander-in-Chief, President Hard- 
ing, and spoke with feeling of the 


scenes at Marion, Ohio, where the 
body of that great man lay in state. 
He said that one of the last wishes 
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expressed by our late Presiden! was 
that the people cease to expres 
content with laws that were e: 

by the majority. ‘‘The Twenty-f 
Infantry can best honor the m 
their regiment who fell in battle 
fending our country’s principles by 
dedicating their own lives to strict re- 
gard for those same principles,’’ said 
the General. He spoke of his own in. 
timate association with the regiment 
years ago in the Philippines and 
stated that one of the most gratify- 
ing things of his life was the knowl- 
edge that his own name was linked 
with the deeds of this famous old regi- 
ment. 

In preparing and carrying out these 
impressive ceremonies the Regimental 
Commander was fortunate in having 
the assistance of Lieut. Col. John R. 
Kelly, who supervised the many de- 
tails and succeeded in having Regi 
mental Day in conformity with the 
War Department’s desires and in 
keeping with the propriety that al- 
ways characterizes the Infantry way 
of doing things. 


D 





The Promotion List 
Capt. F. W. Rase, Infantry D.O.L. 


S the list known as the 
Promotion List really 
what the name im- 
plies? The name un- 
doubtedly implies 
promotion for every 
officer whose name 
appears thereon, yet 
there are those who 
have contended since 
1920 that it does not 

do this, and now that the publication 
by the Infantry Association entitled 

‘Army Retirements’” is out, it seems 

ar easy matter to prove the contention. 

Before the reorganization of the 
officers sometimes counted a 
dozen or perhaps two dozen names of 
younger officers who were due for pro- 
motion ahead of them. These compar- 
atively few ‘‘block files’’ were really 
no material hindrance to the individual 
since nobody had a sufficient number 
to keep him out of a grade. Since the 
reorganization all this is changed, but 
for junior officers only. Now instead 
of twenty or twenty-five ‘‘block files’’ 
there are those who have more than 
four thousand. Have these officers a 
chance of ever becoming a colonel, a 
lieutenant colonel or even a major? 

It is not necessary to take the case 
of an officer commissioned just before 
ihe Armistice and who was forty-five 
years of age or more when appointed in 
the Regular Army in 1920, to prove 
that for some the promotion list is 
about as interesting reading as a stock 
report to an Eskimo. There are ap- 








Army, 


proximately 250 cases much like the 
ease of a Captain of Infantry who 
entered upon active duty as a Captain 
OQ. R. C. a few days before the begin- 
ning of the first training camp and who 
remained in the service continuously, 
receiving his Regular Army appoint- 
ment as of July 1, 1920. This officer 
was 40 years of age in 1920, so is due 
for retirement for age in 1944. By ac- 
tual count this officer has exactly 4,130 
block files, which will forever bar him, 
not only from the grades of colonel and 
lieutenant colonel, but also from the 
grade of major, the grade held by him 
during the greater part of the war. 
It is plain that since there are 468 
colonels this captain can never reach 
that grade. Add to this number the 
number 577, representing the lieuten- 
ant colonels and we have 1,045. The 
grade of lieutenant colonel is also be- 
yond his reach. Now for the acid test; 
will he ever receive a promotion; is 
this officer privileged to look forward 
with the knowledge that his name is 
on a promotion list or is he forced to 
feel that for him it is an officers list 
only? Add to the 1,045, the quota 
for majors, or 1,725, 
2,770. Still a long way to go before 
the 4,130 block files are absorbed. He 
must, under the circumstances, retire 


and we have 


& captain, the grade in which commis 
sioned twenty-seven years before. 

The fairly constant percentage of 
those who drop out of the service 
through such causes as retirement after 
30 years’ service, physical disability 





* Army Retirements contains the names of all officers of the Army arranged in the 
order of their retirement for age. Prefixed to each name is the officer's number on 
the 1923 Register Promotion List. 
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resignation is 
writer is 


not 
informed 


and overlooked. 
The that in the 
past this has been approximately 25 
per cent. This percentage will not in- 
erease, but will very probably decrease 
for with many majors now in their 
early thirties, who will be lieutenant 
eclonels and colonels before they have 
reached forty-seven it is safe to assume 
that few will care to retire after thirty 
years’ service. They will either have 
reached their goal or will be certain to 
do so, and will therefore be willing to 
remain in the service. 

Formerly when the proportion of 
senior officers to junior officers was far 
less and promotions slower, many offi- 
cers took advantage of the thirty year 
clause, knowing full well that further 
promotion was impossible, that the goal 
could not be reached. Officers do not 
take advantage of the thirty year re- 
tirement clause with further promotion 
as a possibility. 

This will prove equally true of a 
number of very young captains, so 
young in fact, that the Examining 
3oard could not in justice to the serv- 
ice recommend them for a higher grade 
than that of second lieutenant. These 
officers it will be remembered were 
commissioned second lieutenants and 
promoted to the grades of first lieu- 
tenant and captain all in one day. 

Suppose the 25 per cent of casualties 
Lolds good as formerly, or make it 30 
per cent, and it is seen that the 64 
years’ old captain is stiil 121 files from 
a majority. 

There are other captains and a few 
first lieutenants with the same dis- 
tressing prospect facing them. All of 
which revives the old question, ‘* Will 
there ever be some relief?’’ It is out 
of the question to so frame a promotion 
list as to eliminate ‘‘block files’’ alto- 
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gether. A list arranged accord 
age is the only kind that insures 
thing, but who would desire s 
change? Surely the officers with 
and more ‘‘block files’? and th« 
the hardest hit, would not aj 
anything of the kind for they ar 
enough to realize the dissatis! 
which would follow such action 
Around the various posts we can 
hear a dozen plans set forth in almost 
minutes. The one feature 
which seems to hit the morale the hard 
est is the two list system, the systen 
which it must be admitted will work 
itself out in time until the promotio: 
list and relative rank list are one and 
the same. It will require at least 
generation to work itself out, however 
In the meantime many officers will \y 
placed in rather embarrassing posi 
tions, principally because some are as 
many as fifteen hundred files ahead 
others on the relative rank list, 
on the promotion list they are fiv: 
six hundred files below 
‘‘relative rank seniors’’ are 
upon to fill out the Efficiency Record 
of their ‘‘ promotion list seniors.’’ 
situation ean hardly be avoided a: 
it were to continue for only a year o1 
two the resultant harm to the moral 
of the junior officers would probabl; 
be negligible. With the prospect 0! 


as many 


them 


generation of this peeuliar condition is 
it reasonable to expect that th 
mony and cooperation so essent 

the proper functioning of our Arm) 
will prevail? 

Being a junior officer I have bee! 
much interested in the letters ap)ea! 
ing in the service papers on this sub 
ject from time to time. It appears that 
all junior officers fall into one of | hire 
groups, and these three grouping. ar 
not the logical military group of «a)- 
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;. first lieutenants and second lieu- 
but. something about as 


nts, 


ows: 


ist Group: Those who think a 
nge is necessary. 

4 Group: Those against any kind 

. change. 

\1 Group: Those neither for nor 
against, not knowing whether a change 
would prove a help or a hinderance to 
them. 


Some of the arguments advanced 


y the 1st Group: 

(a) When they accepted their com- 
missions they expected to be placed on 
the promotion list among those in their 
own grade only. 

(b) They were not told by the 
Examining Board that captains, first 
lieutenants and second lieutenants 
were to be grouped together. 

(ec) The Board told them 
would be well up on the list. 


they 


By the 2d Group: 

(a) They knew right along that all 
junior officers were to be grouped to- 
gether on the list according to length 
of service between April 6, 1917, and 
November 11, 1918. 

(b) The Examining Board knew 
this and told applicants for commission 

(c) That if this had not been the 
intention of the law they would not 
have accepted their commission (Ist 
or 2d lieutenancy). 

(d) That since provisional second 
lieutenants entered the Regular Army 
before the appointees of 1920 they 
should rank on the promotion list re- 
gardless of the fact that they were 
first lieutenants while many appointees 
entered the Regular Army service as 
captains. 

By the 3d Group: 

(a) If the change were a rearrange- 
ment of officers in the grade appointed 
counting length of service between 
dates as already fixed they would be 
ior it, otherwise not: 

(b) A number feel that no advant- 


age in promotion number would accrue 
to them no matter what the change, yet 
believe that something might be done 
for those who are apparently entirely 
misplaced. 

There have been many other argu- 
ments advanced, most of which like 
some of the above sound best to their 
authors. 

Anybody who has even a 
cursory study of the promotion list 
and its effect upon junior officers 
knows at once that all officers com- 
missioned captains upon the recom- 
mendation of Examining Boards are 
to be found in the first group. There 
are, however, many others besides 
these in this group, for Group No. 1 
is by far the largest, not counting sec- 
oud lieutenants appointed after the 
reorganization, in any of the 
groups. This group also contains 
many officers promoted to either cap- 
tain or first lieutenant in 1920 who de- 
sire a change whereby all commis- 
sioned service between April 6, 1917, 
and July 1, 1920, will count, but op- 
posed to the principle of having offi- 
cers grouped according to grade com- 
missioned in or held at the time ap- 
pcointmsents were made in 1920. Some 


made 


three 


believe all active commissioned serv- 
ice between dates as already fixed, in- 
eluding service while in attendance 
at a training camp, should be counted, 
while others agree to the counting of 
all active service up to at least the 
date of the wholesale discharge from 
emergency commissions. 

Those in favor of counting active 
commissioned service during training 
camps point to the fact that other- 
wise Infantry and Engineer Reserve 
officers are discriminated against in 
favor of Quartermaster Reserve offi- 
cers, since the latter did not go to 
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Training Camps and hence all their 
active service counts. Another point 
in favor of counting training camp 
service is that the War Department 
already counts it toward relative 
rank. Such service was expressly ex- 
cepted by law probably because it was 
considered somewhat similar to West 
Point service. It must be remembered 
in this connection that the West 
Peinter receives his commission upon 
graduation, while the Reserve Officer 
had received his commission in com- 
pliance with law and was ordered to 
active duty at a training camp; as an 
officer of the army. If the War De- 
partment had seen fit to order these 
same officers into battle they would 
have responded as freely. Commis- 
sioned service while in attendance at 
a Leavenworth class is held by many 
officers as similar to the training camp 
service and such service counts for 
promotion. 

Some in the second group remember 
so well that the Examining Boards 
well understood the law and ex- 
plained its workings to each candi- 
date. Those of the first group, com- 
missioned captains, are as positive 
that no such explanations were made. 
lt must be admitted that the section 
of the law relating to the placing of 
names of junior officers on the promo- 
tion list was not so easy of interpre- 
tation, and in the absence of the in- 
terpretation Examining Boards and 
candidates placed a logical construc- 
tion on the law, especially in view of 
the requirement that all candidates 
express to the board the lowest grade 
they would accept. This to many of- 
ficers is most significant, for suppose 
a candidate stated the lowest grade 
he would accept would be that of cap- 


tain, he would in all probability ‘aye 
as readily agreed to accept a 
lieutenancy rather than lose a 
portunity for commission, had he 
intormed of the manner in whic 
names were to be listed. 

It is contended by those of the sec. 
ond group that it is no excuse that 
the law was not understood by those 
ecmmissioned captains. Very true 
yet we recall that in the case of Lyons 
against the War Department, the 
learned judge quoted from the Con- 
gressional Records to bring out the 
real intent of the law. 

The points stressed by many of the 
provisional second lieutenants (see 
paragraph (d) under second group 
are that they ought by right to be 
placed in the group with those com- 
missioned captains, because being in 
the regular army they did not receive 
as rapid promotion as others; that 
many were offered either a provisional 
commission in the regular army or a 
first lieutenancy or a captaincy in the 
National Army; that if they had been 
permitted to go before Examining 
Boards in 1920 they would in all like- 
lihood have been recommended for 
captaincies, and lastly and of more im- 
pertance than other points, 
turned down the emergency captainc) 


they 


in 1917 to accept provisional second 
lieutenancies in the permanent es‘ab- 
lishment and thereby accepted the 
service as their life’s work. 

Now for a little analysis and com- 
ment of the above on the past of the 
captains of the first group. 
they had received even more rapid 
promotion than others, would it have 
helped their standing on the promo- 
tion list? Many of the captains of 
the first group were majors and | cu- 


Sup] Ost 
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nt colonels, yet they might as 
have been captains throughout 
war. They did the wise thing in 
pting the provisional second lieu- 
neies, for they were spared all the 
ry of decapitation in 1919 and the 
ry of going before the Boards in 
20, to say nothing about the ex- 
wense, 
Suppose they had accepted an emer- 
gency captaincy, and do not let any- 
body fool you into believing it was 
ered to all of them, nor to one-tenth 
of them; they would have gone be- 
fore the Examining Boards like the 
est of us and because of their age 
vould have been recommended for 
commission in a grade no higher than 
that of first lieutenant. Is it reason- 
able to suppose they would have liked 
all opportunity to go before Examin- 
ing Boards in competition with candi- 
dates much older and experienced and 
with at least as much military service 
to their eredit as they? It may be 
true that when they accepted their 
provisional second lieutenancies they 
decided to make the military service 
their life’s work, but why should 
they be given credit for aceepting a 
privilege tendered them because of 
age which was denied others, because 
beyond the age limit? Just when did 
these officers decide to make it their 
life’s work? Did many of them give 
the army a thought before that me- 
morable April 6, 1917. Did they really 
volunteer their services or did they 
receive their first instruction in the 


School of the Soldier after war was 
declared? Would not the draft have 
gotten them anyway? This is not in- 
tended as a reflection against these 
young officers, as they were the pick 
of all the officers of training camps 
felling within the age limit, and in 
most cases have fulfilled all expecta- 
tions. 

The promotion list has had only a 
comparatively short time to demon- 
strate its suitability in its present 
form. It has, however, already been 
amended, some say hastily and un- 
wisely, while others agree that the 
submerged captains having been orig- 
inally appointed captains should prop- 
erly receive back their captaincies be- 
fore those who received theirs by pro- 
motion. 

Yet is the list rightfully a Promo- 
tion List unless arranged so that every 


officer whose name appears therein 
may reasonably expect at least one 


promotion? It can’t be we have in 
the service a solitary officer who 
would begrudge a brother officer just 
ore promotion. 

In conclusion let it be said that the 
reorganization of the army entailed 
so stupendous a task, that perfection 
in the making of it could hardly 
have been expected. The Single List 
for promotion is what the army has 
needed for years. It should always be 
us much a part of the army as the 
Constitution is a part of the United 
States, yet the latter now contains 
many amendments. 


D 





Polo at Fort Snelling 
Capt. J. E. Wharton, 3d Infantry 





OLO was firmly es- 
tablished and Fort 
Snelling, Minne- 
sota, was acknowl- 
edged as the center 
of this sport in the 
Northwest when the 
second international 
tournament involv- 
ing teams from Saint 
Paul, Minneapolis, 
and Winnipeg, Canada, came to a 
most suecessful conclusion at Fort 
Snelling on Labor Day. The Fort 





Snelling ‘‘A’’ team, composed en- 
tirely of officers of the Third Infantry, 
playing whirlwind and spectacular 
polo, defeated the fast-playing, hard- 


hitting four from the St. Charles 
Country Club, Winnipeg, in a two- 
game series in which total points 
counted for the possession of 
the Sifton Challenge cup. 

The Sifton Trophy, a valu- 
able silver loving cup donated 
by Major John W. Sifton, 
noted Canadian horseman, is 
an annual challenge cup. It 
was first awarded in 1922 to 
the Fort Snelling ‘‘A’’ team, 
the winners of last year’s 
meet in Winnipeg. The Fort 
Snelling four defended the 
cup this year against the 
challengers from Canada. 
This year’s meet having been 
held at Fort Snelling, the 
tournament next year will be 
played in Winnipeg. 

The Fort Snelling team took 
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both games from their opponents, but 
they had to extend themselves to do it 
The nine to four score of the first 
game does not tell the story of the 
hard struggle for the victory. At the 
end of the first half the score stood 
a tie at three points, after much spec- 
tacular playing by both teams. In 
the second half, the superior team 
work and horsemanship of the Ameri. 
ean officers reaped their reward and 
enabled them to run the score to nine 
points before the final gong, with 
every goal hotly contested by their 
opponents. The following day, the 
Canadians stiffened their defense and 
held the Fort team to a six to four 
seore. The second game was equally 
as exciting as the first, though the 
Fort Snelling fans felt secure in the 
Fort team’s having taken the com- 








Fort Snelling “B” Team 


Left to right—Capt. J. E. Wharton, 3d Infantry, No. 

1; Ist Lieut. H. L. Kinnison, 3d Infantry, No. 2; 

Capt. Frank Barr, Q. M. C., No. 3; Major H. J. 
Lawes, Q. M. C., back and field captain. 
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manding lead on the first day. The 
fnal seores stood 15 points for Fort 
Snelling and eight for the St. Charles 
Club 

Major C. B. Lyman, 3d Infantry, 
och and field captain for his team, 
was the individual star of both games, 
theugh he controlled his players on 
the field and exacted cooperation 
from his team mates in every play. 
His position was No. 3. Captain W. 
B. Tuttle at No. 2, Ist Lieutenant W. 
R. Hazelrigg No. 1, and Captain J. P. 
Gemmon No. 4 completed the well- 
balanced team which gave such ex- 
cellent support. 

The Canadian team was comprised 
of excellent and experienced players, 
the veteran Colonel 
Priee Montague, who held down No. 
2 position. His brother, Ray Mon- 
tague, played No. 3, C. N. Bawlf No. 
}, and J. L. Crossin back. The Can- 
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adians played clean and fast polo and 
quickly won the favor of the Fort 
Snelling, Saint Paul, and Minneapolis 
fans for their sportsmanship. 
the 
Patricia and Lord Strathcona Horse 


Teams representing Princess 
regiments, of the Canadian service, 
originally scheduled to participate in 
the tournament, were unable to at- 
tend at the eleventh hour due to the 
unusual conditions of their service at 
that time. 
intention of entering the meet in Win- 
nipeg in 1924. 


They have signified their 


Their resumption of 
play in the tournament will add a 
great deal of interest. 
JUNIOR ELIMINATION TOURNAMENT 
In addition to the games played for 
the Sifton trophy by the ‘‘A’’ teams, 
a junior elimination tournament was 


held at the same time, involving four 
teams: The Fort Snelling ‘‘B,’’ the St. 





Fort Snelling “A” Team 


Left to right—Lieut. W. R. Hazelrigg, 3d Infantry, 
No. 1; Capt. W. B. Tuttle, 3d Infantry, No. 2; Maj. 
C. B. Lyman, 3d Infantry, No. 3, field captain; Capt. 


J. P. Gammon, 3d Infantry, back. 


Charles ‘‘B,’’ Minneapolis 
Civilians, and a combination 
of Cavalry and Artillery of- 
ficers who were on duty with 
the summer training camps 
at Fort Snelling. In this 
contest, the Winnipeg ‘‘B”’ 
team won the silver cup, do- 
nated by a Saint Paul de- 
partment store, by a narrow 
margin over the Fort Snel- 
ling team. In a game no less 
replete with thrills than the 
**A’’ contests, the Canadian 
team emerged the 
with a five to four score. 





victors 


FORT SNELLING POLO CENTER 


Fort Snelling has become 
the center for polo in the 
Northwest. The sport has 
been brought to the attention 
of the residents of Saint Paul 
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and Minneapolis and they have shown 
great interest by their repeated at- 
tendance. Games are played on Wed- 
nesday and Sunday afternoons every 
week throughout the season. Besides 
the two Fort Snelling teams, ‘‘A’’ and 
“*B,”’ there is a Minneapolis citizens’ 
four, and a combination of the officers 
on duty at the summer training camps 
during the period of such camps. 
The game of polo is so closely con- 
nected with the support given it by 
Colonel A. W. Bjornstad, former com- 
manding officer, who is a great polo 


Polo at Fort Snelling 


enthusiast, that no story of polo at 
Fort Snelling is complete without ciy 
ing him due credit for its introdu:t; n 
and development in the Twin Cities 
With a small beginning in 192) 
Colonel Bjornstad was so active in be 
half on the sport that when the 1922 
season approached he had procured a] 
the necessary equipment 
trained a number of ponies enabling 
the Fort Snelling ‘‘A’’ team to visit 
Winnipeg last season and defeat the 
fast Canadian team, repeating their 
victory at Fort Snelling this year 


and had 


HOLD ON, YOUNGSTER get 


YOU HAVENT READ HALF THE 
NEWS YET. 

LooK AT THIS Cory OF ~~ 

INFANTRY JOURNAL .«. 
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Assault Fire at Vaux 


Capt. H. W. Caygill, 34th Infantry 





IN the most recent text 
book used at the In- 
fantry School on the 
subject of musketry 

~—-j are two short para- 

B graphs dealing with 

assault fire. After a 

brief explanation of 

the mechanics of this 

type of rifle fire, it is 

stated that, ‘‘ Assault 

fire can sometimes be used to advan- 
tage when within 150 yards of an 
enemy who is not returning the fire. 

Its moral effect may serve to keep the 

enemy down or to drive him from his 

position. It has vhe disadvantage of 
making the attackers very conspicu- 
ous and vulnerable to the fire of 
enemy troops within effective range.”’ 

In somewhat less than two hundred 
words the subject of assault fire is dis- 
missed. And with the exception of 

a sort of ‘‘grand finale’? to demon- 

strations of companies and battalions 

in the attack but little study is made 
of assault fire in the Infantry. It is 
believed that the average officer has 
no great confidence in this type of 
fire chiefly due to the fact that so few 
who participated in overseas engage- 
ments had any experience with it. 

This story is offered as an account 
of assault fire as used to great ad- 
vantage by American troops in an at- 
tack during the World War, for what 
it may be worth as a study of past 
experiences, with no belief that it will 
fit every occasion under similar con- 
ditions in future warfare. 
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On July 1, 1918, a battalion of eac) 
of the 9th and 23d Infantry of th, 
Second Division made an assault oy 
the village of Vaux, a few miles north 
west of Chateau Thierry, an operation 
considered one of the most successf,! 
in the annals of the American Arm) 
when all objectives were reached 
scheduled time, over 500 prisoners 
were taken, and one enemy infantry 
regiment was annihilated with a mini 
mum loss to the attacking forces. 

To a remarkable system of combat 
intelligence which went so far as to 
give even the names of the officers 
commanding the German companies 
excellent staff work, a perfect arti! 
lery barrage, complete domination of 
the air by American aviators, and th: 
fighting spirit of the Infantry troops 
over fifty per cent of whom were re 
placements, the credit of the victor) 
belongs. 

Prior to the attack, however, with 
the vision of thirty days of blood; 
fighting in the same sector, no eas) 
task had been expected. 

The extreme left of the zone of the 
attack was given to a company of the 
23d Infantry which was assigned a 
front of 300 meters and as its object- 
ive the capture of a woods which 
covered the approaches to Vaux from 
the west. Intelligence reports showed 
this woods to be held by a platoon o! 
the 402d German Infantry, with three 
machine guns and a signal station at- 
tached for defensive purposes. 

The company assigned the task 0! 
taking this woods had suffered ex- 
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. casualties during the month of 
ehting in the region around Belleau 
ds. Of its entire strength of 220 
who were to take part in the 
1 attack but 20 had been on the 
roster month before. 
Except for the 20 veterans not one 
had been ‘‘over the top.’’ On the 
night before the unit left for its 
‘jump off’’ position some 85 replace- 
ments had been received, the most of 
weeks before had re- 
ported for their first day of training 
in a camp in the United States. 

The degree of training of the com- 
pany as a whole was such that the 
issue of hand or rifle grenades would 
have been useless if not dangerous. 
Dependence had to be laid upon the 
rifle and bayonet alone. 

The commissioned personnel of the 
company consisted of but two officers. 
The company commander placed three 
platoons in the assault echelon under 
the supervision of the lieutenant, and 
held one platoon in support under his 
personal control. 

Shortly before the zero hour the 
company commander ordered that, if 
for no other purpose than to steady 
the new men, assault or marching fire 
as it was known in the World War 
days, be taken up by the leading 
waves when they had reached a point 
about 150 meters from the German 
lines in the edge of the woods. 

Marching fire, as it will be remem- 
bered, differed from assault fire in 
that the shots were unaimed and fired 
from the hip. A far greater volume 
of fire could thus be delivered, though 
with less effect than is the case with 
the aimed shots of assault fire. March- 
ing fire involved the use of a large 
emount of ammunition, but inasmuch 


mpany one 


whom seven 


as the attack on Vaux was to be one 
with limited objectives it was believed 
that there would be no difficulty in 
replenishing the ammunition supply 
onee the woods had been cleared. 

Zero hour came and with it a tre- 
mendous barrage. Two minutes later 
the assault lines swept ‘‘over the top”’ 
from their position in what was known 
as Suicide Ditch and moved towards 
the Paris-Metz Road which ran paral- 
lel to the line of departure 200 meters 
off. The attacking waves held per- 
fectly until the road was. reached. 
Between the Paris-Metz highway and 
the woods to be taken lay a level wheat 
field some 400 meters in width, the 
grain being but a few inches high and 
affording no concealment. For a hun- 
dred meters or so the lines moved for- 
ward in almost dress parade formation 
along the whole of the two-battalion 
front. 

Stunned and overwhelmed for the 
first few minutes by the intensity of 
the artillery fire the Germans had put 
up little resistance. But the deadly 
put-put of the machine gun was soon 
heard. The center of the battalion met 
a hail of steel which slowed down its 
progress. The line took a half-moon 
formation. 

When about 200 meters from the 
edge of the woods the right of the 
left company had begun to waver. Men 
untried in battle were being called 
upon to push ahead despite the some- 
what slower progress of the units 
which were meeting strenuous resist- 
ance. From the woods ahead, 
came scattered shots. 

The lieutenant commanding the 
three assault platoons here gave the 
order for marching fire. The trans- 
formation was complete. Given some 
opportunity, ineffective as it may have 


too, 
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seemed, to give answer to the enemy 
fire from ahead, the troops 
straightened out their lines within a 
few steps. The strike of the bullets 
in the sandy soil on the edge of the 
The non- 


new 


woods could be plainly seen. 
commissioned officers, most of whom 
with little or no battle experience, 
proved to be well schooled in the ele- 
ments of fire control. Their loud com- 
mands calling for more careful align- 
ment on the target had an encouraging 
effect upon the riflemen. 

Fifty meters from the near edge of 
the woods the command for the charge 
was given and the three platoons swept 
into the German position in a manner 
that would have done credit to any 
peace-time Army unit on a demon- 
stration. 

The near edge of the woods reached 
the left company was to advance 
through it 300 meters to th 
northern edge where it was to consoli- 
date. In the progress through the 
woods to the final objective assault fire 


some 


was again employed by several of the 


sections in keeping with the statement 


from the musketry pamphlet, ‘‘It has 
been used to advantage while advanc- 
ing through woods in which the enemy 
positions were not accurately known.’’ 

An incident of this advance through 
A German 
noncommissioned officer, who, accord- 
ing to the prisoners taken, was equi- 
valent in rank to one of our first ser- 
geants was found dead, shot through 
the back of the neck by a rifle bullet, 
a roster of the members of the German 
platoon holding the woods clutched in 
his hand. His face was toward the 
rear and every indication pointed to 
the fact that he had been running back 
to the platoon command post when 
killed. Not a single member of the 


the woods is of interest. 


two squads which had passed ove» ¢}y, 
ground where he was found cou 
eall having seen him prior to fi 

his body. But both the squads 
vaneing through the woods had 
marehing fire. 

By no one can the results of t 
sault fire employed in this atta 
better judged than by the platoon 
section sergeants. The sergeant 
had charge of the right assault 
five after the att 


toon, years’ 


States: 


I observed every move during 
advance. From the ravine wher 
started to advance ’till we passed th 
Paris and Metz Road our men see: 
depressed until the command 
given to commence firing slowly 
the hip. From then on the men seemed 
to move along more freely and relaxe 
like. 

There is no doubt in my mind ¢] 
the assault fire that we used k 
Fritz down but I am positively si 
that it was very effective in kee) 
the men cool and steady. 

The platoon sergeant of the c 
assault platoon gives as his opinior 


It gave the men something to stead 
themselves and to attract their mi 
while advancing. If our lines had 
advanced as uniformly as they dic. 
might have suffered some loss * * 
believe that the hip fire was very « 
fective in our rapid progress. 


ru 


A former section leader who took a 
very active part in the attack states 

The fire from the hip position was 
very effective * * * It had the tendency 
to steady the new men who had jus 
joined before the attack. 

It will be noted that 
statements the fact is stressed that a 
sault fire worked a great effect 


in all thre 


the morale of the replacements. 

was exactly the aim of the compan) 
commander in ordering its use b« 
the attack started. 
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assault or marching fire as em- 
d in the attack in question had its 
ivantage. A great quantity of am- 
tion was consumed, this being due 


creat extent to the lack of train- 


of the men. Captured German 
; and ammunition were placed in 
for use in 
of immediate counter-attack until 


iness in each fox-hole 


Over sixty prisoners were taken by 
the left company in the Vaux attack, 
eight enemy dead were buried, a min- 
nenwerfer, a complete signal station 
outfit, and 
captured. 


three machine guns were 
The casualty list of the at- 
tacking company contained the name 
of but one man slightly wounded. 

It is realized that the conditions for 


assault fire were this 
They will not obtain in every case in 
the future. 

But this story is offered in the belief 
that, as the soldier who has actually 
seen the bayonet used with effect im 


combat 


ipply could be forwarded from the ideal in -. 
The replenishing of the am- 
nition supply was an easy matter 
n attack with limited objectives. 
llowever, in any assault upon a posi- 


the taking of which is but one hens 
can carry great conviction 
when he undertakes the instruction in 


bayonet training, so an account of as- 


hase in the entire attack, very care- 
control must be exercised over the 
mmunition supply should assault fire 


sault fire as employed to advantage by 
The difference between the 


be used. American troops in battle may serve to 
somewhat the student of 
musketry who must depend upon the 
text-book 


the subject. 


D 


Rotten Luck 
Johnsing 


unaimed shots of marching fire and enlighten 
the aimed shots of assault fire will to 


me extent take care of this supply alone for his knowledge of 


question. 


Misto before the 
court for the third time charged with 
crap shooting. 
said the judge kindly, but 
touch of exasperation, ‘‘! 
don’t know what you'll ever amount 
to. Don’t you know that every man 
holds his destiny right in his 
hand ?’’ 

‘*Ah knows it, jedge,’’ replied Sam 
mournfully, absent-mindedly fingering 
the speckled cubes, ‘‘but Ahs jes” had 
rotten luck.’’—Am. Legion Weekly. 


was 


, 


‘*Sam,’ 
with a 


own 





Army Artillery in Meuse-Argonne 
Maj. Gen. Edward F. McGlachlin, U. S. Army 





HE immediate purpose 
of the Meuse-Ar- 
gonne attack of 
September 26, 1918, 
was to advance on the 
axis Montfaucon 
— Romagne — Bu- 
zancy through the 
hostile fortified zones 
to the line Brieulles 
sur Meuse—Romagne 
scus Montfaucon—Grandpre. This is 
the Romagne sous Montfaucon near 
which is fittingly located a field of 
honor where rest thousands of Amer- 
ican soldiers who gave up their lives 
The area to be taken was 
network of 





in France. 
an almost continuous 
These had been de- 
veloped during a period of stabiliza- 
tion that, with interruption only dur- 
ing the German attack on Verdun in 
1916 and the French counter offensive 
in 1917, had continued since Septem- 
ber, 1914. The ground to be gained 
extended from 7 to 10 miles in depth 
along a 16-mile front, through rough, 
wooded and difficult country which 
was notably deficient in roads and had 
been subjected to severe devastation. 
Well adapted by nature to the defen- 
sive, it had been artificially strength- 
ened to an elaborate degree and every 
advantage of its character had been 
skillfully taken in the disposition of 
machine guns and artillery. 

The Kriemhilde—Stellung or Hin- 
denburg Line having been broken and 
the Argonne Forest having been won, 
successful pressure toward Mezieres 
would compel the evacuation of the 
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enemy defenses. 


Hindenburg Line paralleling the Aisn 
River in front of the Fourth Fre: 

Army on the American left. Folloy 
ing this an advance to the Montmed) 
—Carignan—Sedan—Mezieres lin 

railroad would compel the Germans 
to rely wholly on the railway net, fa: 


ther north, which converges from east 
and west in the Meuse valley at Liex 
This northern net was entirely inad 


quate either for the supply or for th: 
evacuation of the German 
France and Belgium. If compelled t 
rely upon it, their forces to the west 
and north would be liable to disast: 
in case of serious reverses. 


armies } 


Ruptur 
of any part of the rail bottle-neck b 
tween Sedan and Mezieres was, ther 
fore, the strategical, main or ultimat: 
object of the operation. 

The vital importance of possessio1 
of the southern rail net had necess 
tated extraordinary defensive prepara 
tions on the part of the Germans. It 
could be foreseen, therefore, that a de- 
termined Allied attaek down the valley 
of the Meuse would probably attract 
great hostile reinforcements. Such r 
inforeements could be obtained onl) 
by withdrawing troops from 
parts of the western German 
As the plan had already been formu 
lated for an Allied offensive from th 
Metz front to the North Sea, a further 
reason for the Meuse-Argonne opera 
tion lay in its probable effect in 
decreasing resistance on other fronts 

In short, the possible strategica! ef 
fect of an operation toward Meziecres 
would be to compel the Germans eit her 
to evacuate northern France and |'el- 


othe 


Lront 
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u while they still held both of the 
great railway systems existing, or 
stand and fight it out. If they stood, 
must secure the Mezieres line of 
etreat at the expense of fighting with 
eakened forees at other points, or risk 
complete overthrow. They chose to 
stand and at the same time to secure 
eir retreat. 

The result of the American Meuse- 
Argonne offensive was that enormous 
German forces were taken from other 
parts of the front, that the Fourth 
French Army was liberated to exert a 
forward pressure, that Allied victories 
were locally attained in many other 
places of the general front, that the 
Montmedy—Carignan — Sedan—Me- 
zieres railway was broken, and that the 
destruction of the German main army 
was avoided only by an armistice. 

The conditions, circumstances and 
purpose thus briefly described, were 
well known to the Chief of Artillery of 
the First American Army, who was 
daily in friendly, intimate, and per- 
conference with the Chief of 
Staff of the First Army. He also 
attended all staff meetings and had fre- 
quent interviews with the army com- 
mander. 


sonal 


Between large forces open warfare 
situations ean last only for relatively 
short periods. Neither in the World 
War, nor in previous wars have large 
opposing forees been able to maintain 
warfare of maneuver continuously for 
lng. There are always alternate 
periods of stabilization and of maneu- 
ver. The principles brought out by 
an analysis of the Meuse-Argonne cam- 
paign will therefore be applicable to 
future campaigns in which large 
armies are engaged. 

The Meuse-Argonne battle is usually 
divided into three phases. The first ex- 


tends from September 26 to October 3, 
1918, the second to October 31, and the 
third to November 11, the date of the 
Armistice. 

But there is another critical date 
By the night of October 14, a situation 
had developed that, regardless of much 
bitter fighting during the rest of the 


month, was stabilized. It seemed clear 


that there would be a comparative lull 
for a few days, possibly for a couple of 


weeks, to permit realignments, consoli- 
dations, adjustments of the line to a 
more favorable condition for a renewed 
major movement, reorganization of the 
services of supply and lines of com- 
munication, and the relief and replace 
The 
whispered rumors of the Allies attack- 
ing all along the western front had not 
been borne out by events. It was be 
lieved that the rumors would come true 
and that in the next great move the 


ment of tired and worn-out units. 


Army to our left as well as our own, 
would attack. 
would be 
Command. 

The Argonne Forest had been cap- 
tured from the enemy, the 
burg line was broken. A maximum ad- 
vance of about 11 miles had been made. 

The map herewith shows the line 
held at the close of October 14. From 
that date until the 31st, local but des- 
perate operations advanced that line 
to the position also indicated. The 
greatest distance was about 2 miles. 

The special difficulty of movement 
of all artillery with the Army in its 
theatre, particularly that of the heavy 
types, and the obstacles in the way of 
providing the enormous amounts of 
ammunition required, demanded the 
establishment beforehand of the neces- 
sary dumps well forward in the area, 
and made it highly desirable for the 


drive 
Unified 


Hence our next 
initiated by the 


Hinden- 
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Chief of Artillery to know at the 
earliest date what plans would be 
adopted. The Army Artillery had ex- 
perienced, on the St. Mihiel front, the 
difficulty of adapting itself to plans 
often changed in the midst of their ac- 
complishment, though it should be said 
that these trying variations did not 
originate in the American command. 
However easy it may be to move guns 
about on a map, to do so at night in 
a country congested by troop move- 
ments, over broken ground with few 
and poor roads, requires knowledge of 
the purpose in view, as well as much 
thought, time, laborious effort and 
hardship, patience, tact, and system. 
For each gun moved there must be a 
movement of personnel, animals or 
motors, ammunition, spare parts, re- 
pair agencies, rations, forage and gen- 
cral supplies. The problem is com- 
plex and full of frictions. Artillery 
requirements must be coordinated with 
the reasonable demands of other 
branches whose importance and needs 
are equal, often superior, to those of 
the artillery. 

There were in the First Army west 
of the Meuse eight hundred and twen- 
ty-four guns (six hundred and twenty 
75mm., one hundred and eight 105mm.., 
ninety-six 155mm.), three hundred and 
sixty-four howitzers (three hundred 
and forty 155mm., twenty-four 8-inch) 
and one hundred and twenty trench 
mortars. On the way were thirty-six 
more 75’s and eight 8-inch and sixteen 
9.2-inch howitzers to arrive by Octo- 
ber 27. 

All of the above were at the dis- 
position of the Army Corps and Divi- 
sions. In addition, there were within 
the same area one hundred and seventy 
serviceable long range 155’s, operated 
under the direct command of the Army 


Army Artillery in 
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Artillery commander. Thus there 

on a 16-mile front 1,538 pieces 0: a; 
tillery to be devoted to the offen.iy, 
in that region, without taking int 
count 38 heavy railway guns emp 

on the whole front of the First A 
(part of which were eventually us: 
and 18 anti-aircraft cannon in th 
Corps Areas. The mere numbers 
give a measure of the complic 
problem of adapting the artiller) 
assist in the advance. But the piciure 
would be incomplete if we overlooked 
the situation and probable or possib\ 
operations on the remainder of th: 
army front east of the Meuse and thx 
handling and dispositions of numerous 
other activities such as Ordnance li 
pair Shops, Range Finding Units, 
Meteorological Station, Artillery 
Parks, Ammunition Trains, Tractor 
Organizations, Aeroplane and Balloon 
Aviation Squadrons, Anti-Aircraft 
Artillery outside the Army Corps 
Areas, Searchlight Units, ete., whic! 
fell within the command, supervisio 
and inspection duties of the Army A: 
tillery Commander. 

Lack of time will often prevent the 
initiation and submission of detailed 
plans by subordinate commanders 
through military channels. Habitual!) 
superior commanders should deter 
mine, and announce in orders, the a! 
tillery support they will give to sub- 
ordinate, commands, basing their or 
ders upon a plan to obtain fire su- 
periority where it is most needed. 

Also, it is easier to determine and 
announce matters requiring adjus' 
ment between lower commands, such 1s 
barrages and counter battery, than \t 
is to have the lower commands subn 
individual plans, which must be 
dependently formulated, and then 
adjust these to one another. — 
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Medical Department statistics 

ite that in the World War the 

casualties due to artillery fire varied 

about 45 to about 85 per cent, 

sive of a proportion of mixed 

ds. The average seems to be 

65 or 70 per cent plus a pro- 

‘ion of mixed wounds, say about 

er cent. These figures indicate 

fire superiority is now obtained 
primarily by the artillery. 

To obtain this superiority of fire the 
artillery must be used in masses, and 
this requires that the artillery plan be 
prepared and supervised by higher 
commanders. As ordinarily the 
amount of fire needed is not the same 
per unit of surface or per unit of 
time, flexibility is required in the use 
of fire, and this ean only be obtained 
by the Corps and Army keeping under 
their own control a considerable part 
of their artillery. 

The Chief of Artillery, who was also 
the Commander of Army Artillery, 
cecided to place a group of his staff 
in the position, at one and the same 
time, of the Supreme Command, the 
Commander of the American Armies, 
and the Commander of the First Amer- 
ican Army. The duty of this group 
was to estimate the situation from the 
point of view of each of these head- 
quarters and to come to a decision as 
to what the next step by each was like- 
lv to be. On the basis of such assumed 
plans the group was to draw up in 
detail a plan for the Army Artillery 
best ealeulated to accomplish its part. 
In view of the localized nature of the 
immediate activities foreseen, there 
would probably be time to do this. If 
the plan should prove inapplicable to 
the situation as it actually should de- 
clop, a great deal would have been 
gained from the theoretical study, as 
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there had been from a similar course 
of research and planning in June and 
July before Army Artillery Head- 
quarters took the field on the Chateau 
Thierry front. In that study the 
Army Artillery Headquarters had 
considered a movement astride the 
Moselle River which had not come to 
pass, but the results had been useful 
on the St. Mihiel salient. If, on the 
other hand, the plan should fail in 
wholly or even partially with that 
adopted by authority, the lower units 
would receive more timely warning 
and orders with resultant saving of 
false movement, time, effort and 
worry ; and they would go into the new 
fight better supplied 
oriented as to their tasks. 
It turned out that there was ample 
time and the scheme was elaborated 
into detailed plans for all the artillery 
of the Army, even to the establishment 
of divisional barrage lines. Not only 
were programs drawn up for the dis- 
tribution, assignments and 
allotments of Army Artillery units di- 
rectly commanded by its Chief, but 


and better 


mission, 


maps and plans were prepared for 
Corps and Divisional Artillery which 
it was his duty to inspect, supervise 
and coordinate but not to command. 
Busily engaged from day to day in 
local combat, Corps and Divisional 
Chiefs of Artillery could not be ex- 
pected to visualize the big problem, or, 
if they did, to prepare detailed plans 
for a speculative eventuality so likely 
to be completely upset by their numer- 
ous superior authorities. 

All of this work was completed, with 
mutual understanding among those 
eoncerned that nothing should be said 
about it until the event might warrant. 

One afternoon well along in October, 


about the 20th, the Chief of Artillery 
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in conference with the Army Chief of 
Staff, was informed that a representa- 
tive of the Supreme Command had 
brought down the plan for the next 
major operation and asked if we could 
do our part by October 28. The Chief 
of Staff said that he had replied in the 
affirmative, explaining our readiness 
by exhibiting plans drawn on his own 
initiative and based on an assumption 
nearly enough identical with the de- 
cision thus first made known to him to 
admit of adjustment. The French 
planned to attack on the left front of 
the First American Army. The First 
Army, on the other hand, planned to 
throw its main effort along its central 
axis. The latter view prevailed. 


The Chief of Artillery examined 
the plans and then, realizing that the 
conclusions of his own staff agreed 
very closely with the definite decision 
of the high command as well as with 
the tentative decision of the Chief of 
Staff, with much satisfaction told him 
the story that has just been related 
above. The Army Artillery had 
planned a more shallow advance than 
either of the others. 

Little modification had to be made 
of all the work that had been accom- 
plished to make it fit in with the 
adopted scheme. The First Army Bat- 
tle Instructions were issued October 
22, the order for the attack on October 
25. Field Orders of the Army Arti! 
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lery were issued on October 23 and 
95, They were to be effective on D 
day, which turned out to be November 
far as the First Army was con- 
cerned, the events of November 1 
might just as well have oceurred on 
October 28. They were postponed be- 
couse the Fourth French Army could 
not get ready. 

Of the three officers who had almost 
everything to do with the broad fea- 
tures of this artillery plan, all were 
craduates of the Artillery School, one 
was an honor graduate of the School 
of the Line and a graduate of, the 
Army Staff College and one was a 
graduate of the Army War College. 
One came from the Military Academy 
at West Point, one had served in the 
(ieneral Staff. A fourth officer who 
most efficiently aided in the develop- 
ment of details was from the National 
Artillery, and had come to 
France with one of the earliest divi- 
sions to arrive. 


> | et | 
i 


Guard 


The results so far indicated, point 
to the value of our Army educational 
in bringing about the very 
thing that made the elder von Moltke 
famous, namely an indoctrination that 
leads to mutual and easy understand- 
ing between informed military minds 
and, therefore, to common and binding 
instead of disruptive conclusions. The 
incident tends to show also that there 
was not the inefficiency in American 
staff work that French military opin- 
ion pretended to apprehend. 

But the story is not concluded. 

As early as October 23 the Army 
Corps Chiefs of Artillery and the Com- 
manders of Army Artillery Groupings 
were summoned to Army Artillery 
Headquarters and the maps and plans 
were made known to them and thor- 
oughly diseussed. It was not yet 


system 


known when the attack would be 
launched, but at least three and prob- 
ably more full days were certain to 
clapse before the attack. Local eondi- 
tions were, therefore, liable to change 
and to be perceptible first to the lower 
artillery echelons. Although the Army 
Artillery 

functioning 


Information Service was 


very efficiently, it 


feared that important events might oe- 


was 


eur requiring immediate modifications 
of Corps Artillery 
the 
and maps applied to Corps and Divi 
sional Artillery, they were offered as 
suggestions based on a thorough and 
timely study. 


and Divisional 


plans. Hence, insofar as plans 


Doubtless they could 
the 
units, but such centralization was be 
lieved to be likely to retard rather than 
to encourage the development of ini- 


have been imposed upon lower 


tiative, independence, self-reliance and 
prestige of commanders. These plans 
were therefore furnished in a spirit of 
helpfulness rather than in one of in- 
terference and in the expectation that 
they might be modified in the direction 
of improvement due to the more inti 
mate knowledge of local conditions by 
the artillery commanders on the spot. 

The principle of the conference is 
always correct as it gives opportunity 
for a more complete coordination of 
understanding and a 


more thorough 


orientation. In a homogeneous and 
fully indoctrinated army the principle 
of measured independence and con- 
trolled 


commanders is likewise correct because 


initiative of lower artillery 
these officers are subordinates of corps 
and division chiefs, who are account- 
able for the success of their unit oper- 
ations. As will appear, it would very 
probably have been better in this case 
to have required strict adherence to 
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the plans, as modified in conference 
and subsequent discussions. 

As a result of the conference and of 
subsequent study by Corps Artillery 
Chiefs, some artillery was withdrawn 
from the two Corps on the flanks and 
given to the one in the center. Simi- 
larly, as it was thought by them that 
they did not need as much Army Ar- 
tillery support as was offered, the 
army gun targets were materially re- 
duced in number from 78 to 57 in front 
ef the left Corps, slightly, from 54 to 
52, in the lane of the right Corps and 
increased from 42 to 84 in the zone of 
the center Corps. The center Corps 
also adopted almost in its entirety, the 
plans suggested to it for the use of 
its Corps and Divisional artillery, 
while the right Corps made very minor 
changes. 

The plans for the artillery of the 
left Corps were radically altered by 
the French general acting as its chief. 
His corps artillery fired by successive 
concentrations on ridge and stream 
lines and subsequent examination of 
the ground showed that the shots cen- 
tered there. But the reconnaissance 
also showed slight German losses and 
that these in the main oceurred be- 
tween the tops and bottoms of the 
ridges. The American idea was to 
concentrate simultaneously on com- 
paratively large areas by violent bursts 
of fire. Occasionally these areas were 
very large. One in front of the right 
corps contained about 200 acres, one 
in front of the center corps about 240 
acres. 

The center corps and the artillery of 
that corps were commanded by Amer- 
ican regular officers, whose whole line 
training had been in the artillery 
branch. They knew what artillery 
eould do and had no lack of confidence 


in its power and effectiveness 
had entered the war with that 
edge and confidence gained fron 
service with the guns and were 
imbue their troops, so largely m 

of unprofessional officers and s.\( 
of all arms, with their own f 
They had then, no hesitation in 
ing every gun in artillery suppor 
was offered them, or in chancing 
losses by a few errant shots from { 
rear that would save so man, 
the number from enemy fire fro 
front. 

The center corps having a long wa 
to go was to make its progress by fou 
steps, leaps, bounds, or jumps 
attack all along the front of the ; 
was preceded by a heavy art 
preparation of two hours’ durati 
The two principal subsequent steps of 
the center corps were also preceded 
by intense destructive fires, each for 
the length of time cceupied in the pre 
eeding jump, one of three hours, the 
other of two hours and twenty min- 
utes. 

The map shows the line to which the 
Army was to advance, the corps bound 
aries and the line held at the close of 
the day. The center corps had reache: 
each of its objectives at the hour desig 
nated. It had advanced as much as 
5.5 miles with small loss, and cap 
tured 100 guns, 100 machine guns and 
2,000 prisoners, many more than its 
own killed, wounded and missing, t 
say nothing of the casualties inflicted 
upon the Germans. Out in the corps 
area that morning everything was g0- 
ing so smoothly and with such ex- 
traordinary success that upon mevting 
the Army Artillery Commander th: 
Corps Commander called out, ‘‘Oh, m) 
God, Mac, your wonderful artillery!”’ 
It was a prayer, not a profanatio: 
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of the prisoners captured by 
iter corps on the Ist stated 
e reason they were taken was 
rtillery concentrations were so 
effective as to confine them to shelters 
isolate them in small groups. 
Artillery prisoners stated that they 
were unable to leave their shelters and 
ve their guns. In several in- 
stances, batteries were unable to fire a 
Complete batteries were cap- 
tured with muzzle and breech covers 
still in place and quantities of am- 
munition stacked elose by ready for 
use. There were cases of officers who 
were entirely eut off from communica- 
tion with their troops. Prisoners from 
eight field artillery regiments and 
three foot artillery battalions were cap- 
tured. The aceuracy with which ar- 
tillery targets and the essential fea- 
tures of the enemy occupation of his 
eround had been determined played an 
important part in the success of the 
attack. 

Although it is evident that the 
enemy had begun to contemplate a 
withdrawal in the near future, he had 
not yet dimimished in any way his 
forees in this sector. On the morning 
of November 1, the positions attacked 
were held by their full garrisons and, 
in the course of the action, the enemy 
sent forward in great haste, all the re- 
serves at his disposal in an effort to 
maintain his hold on the main posi- 
At the close of the day all ob- 
jectives had been reached. Rarely 
have more difficult and ambitious ob- 
jectives been assigned. The task was 
not easy. The enemy exploited the ad- 
vantages of the ground with a skill 
Which was the full measure of all his 
experience in fighting of this character. 
His troops resisted with stubborn de- 
termination. 


4: 
Ons, 
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It is no derogation of our gallant 
infantry to say that its advance, its 
seizure of ground, its capture of pris- 
oners, guns and materiel were largely 
due to smooth working of the artillery 
under a plan long before initiated and 
worked out in detail at Army Artillery 
Headquarters before the Supreme 
Command had made known its decision 
and plan, and then refined and elab- 
orated there and in the lower echelons 
in the period between the decision and 
the attack. , 

The right corps over-ran its ob- 
jective, assisting its neighbor and being 
helped by its success. 

The purpose of this paper is to show 
how tremendously effective is artillery 
support, how exceedingly important 
are knowledge of its power and ability 
to apply it, and how intelligent plan- 
ning, to include small details, in time 
for modification to suit changing or 
local conditions, may accomplish re- 
sults in the face of desperate resis- 
tance. Similar lessons might be illus- 
trated by an account of the artillery 
in the St. Mihiel offensive, but the 
point would be blunted by the fact 
that the enemy artillery was actually 
evacuating the area when the attack 
was launched. Moreover, on Novem- 
ber 1, an American Army for the first 
time held the front of the attack with- 
out having to take over a new one 
and made its preparations under nor- 
mal conditions. 

All of the conclusions reached here- 
in will be taught to individuals by a 
participation in war. But 
them thus is costly and may be too late 
against a prepared enemy. 
they can be taught by service with 
troops and to a lesser degree by attend- 
ance at schools and even less forcibly 
by individual study of biography, 


learning 


In peace, 











history and technical books on the ar- 
tillery craft. 

But it is not sufficient that artillery- 
men should know the powers, limita- 
tions and methods of their arm. All 
must know them, and the means of 
most effective cooperation between the 
various branches. This can be attained 
only by combined service, and by dem- 
onstrations on a large seale for the 
benefit of high commanders and 
superior staff officers. 

Thus it becomes necessary for the 
Congress to support plenty of troops 
in suitable localities to provide train- 
ing for mixed arms continually, for 
great bodies occasionally, and to en- 
sure a large attendance at well 
equipped and thoroughly staffed army 
schools for study, research, teaching 
and learning by regular, national 
guard, and reserve officers. There 
now exists no superabundance of ex- 
perienced personnel for these pur- 
poses and what we have is rapidly 
disappearing. It further follows, 
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that as knowledge cannot be ap 
plied in the absence of its imp) 
ments, the Congress must provid 
proper reserves of materiel to tide oye, 
the interval of a whole year that wi 
be necessary for our industries to }y 
placed in a position of sufficient pr 
duction capacity. Furthermore, ; 
order to keep on a level with states 
that have a keen conviction that wars 
are not over, encouragement must be 
efforded, in the way of reasonable busi- 
ness and professional profit, for th 
developments of invention and science 


It was more than 17 months from 
our entry into the World War to the 


American attack at St. Mihiel. Even 
then, the Army was not wholly Ameri 
can and up to the time of the Armistic 
it was fighting with many weapons n 

of its own system, some bought, som 
borrowed from its associated armies 


It is wholly unlikely that at another 
time of supreme emergency we can 
prepare in safety under the secure 


protection of allies. 





D 


Wrong Again 

‘*Jimmie,’’ said the teacher, ‘‘ why 
don’t you wash your face? I can see 
what you had for breakfast this morn- 
ing.’’ 

Jimmie—‘‘ What was it?’’ 

Teacher—‘‘ Eggs.’’ 

Jimmie—‘‘ Wrong, teacher; that was 
yesterday.’’—Capper’s News. 
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Army Wins Championship 


——— OR the third consecu- 


| tive year, the Ha- 
| waiian Department 


| baseball team tri- 

| umphed over the sis- 

ter service in the 

m crucial test for su- 

premacy on the base- 

ball diamond, by 

winning three 

straight in a five- 

came series played at Honolulu in 
the early part of September for the 
Service championship of Hawaii. Our 
fighting Navy failed to weather the 
heavy hitting of the Army team and 
went down valiantly but under an 
avalanche of hits and runs, losing the 
three games 14 to 2, 4 to 3 and 8 to 2. 
As the Hawaiian islands are a 
world of their own, being separated 
from the coast line of the United 
States by two thousand miles and 
1,000 miles away from the nearest 
mainland to the east, this Service 
event was in interest equal to that of 
the World Series. Several thousand 
fans gathered to watch the games and 
many distinguished people were pres- 
ent, among whom were His Excellency 
Wallace R. Farrington, the governor 
ol the territory of Hawaii; Major 
General C, P. Summerall, U. 8. Army, 
commanding the Hawaiian Depart- 
ment; Rear Admiral John D. MeDon- 
ald, U. 8. Navy, commanding the 14th 
Naval District; Major General C. T. 
Menoher, U. 8. Army, commanding 
the Hawaiian Division, Schofield Bar- 
racks; Brigadier General R. P. Davis, 
commanding the 22d Infantry Bri- 


gade; Brigadier General Joseph E. 
Kuhn, commanding the 21st Infantry 
Brigade; Brigadier General Grote 
Hutcheson, commanding the 11th 
Field Artillery Brigade; Brigadier 
General J. D. Barrette, commanding 
the Hawaiian Coast Artillery District, 
and several other high Army, Navy 
and civilian personages. 


FIRST GAME 

**Dempsey’’ Webster, the premier 
doughboy twirler, was sent against 
the Navy in the first game played at 
Moiliili field, Honolulu, on September 
3. He held the Navy to two runs and 
cight hits, while his mates’ savage at- 
tack on the Navy’s three pitchers 
netted 14 runs and 15 hits, including 
three home-runs and several for extra 
bases. 

Webster received brilliant support 
from his mates who rallied to his as- 
sistance when it seemed imminent that 
tlie runners on the way stations would 
bring markers home. By smashing 
attacks on the delivery of all the 
pitchers the Navy sent on the mound 
enough runs were produced to win a 
couple of ball games. Kane, who start- 
ed for the Navy, weathered two innings 
and then submerged in the third, hav- 
ing allowed five runs of which two 
were homers. Bobo, the next offering 
on the altar of Army’s batting aver- 
age, came through the fourth inning 
but he didn’t see the last of the fifth. 
In that tragic frame Bobo was un- 
mercifully hammered for six runs at 
the culmination of which the slaugh- 
ter was stopped, but not until Bobo 
had made the exit. 
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Gould, the third Navy choice for the Army fans home talking 
the assignment, was greeted with two last frame the sailors had a 
runs in the sixth inning. He didn’t lead and just needed to get 
blush at that and remained on the one more batter to win the ga 
mourid, and although he was consist- the barrier this lonesome d: 





ently nicked throughout the remain- represented cost the Navy a t 


irg innings, only one more run was ball game. 
scored by the Army and that was in There were two outs with ; 
the eighth frame. on first when a pinch hitter was 
SECOND GAME in. Kane, who was pitching { 
The second game furnished the Navy, passed the pinch hitter 
thrill which the others lacked. It was ®dvanced the runner on first 
a keenly contested affair and for eight ond and left two runners on 
innings it looked very much as though It was then that Nasatka, a di: 
the Navy was going to win a game. tive doughboy of the 35th Int 
However, the game was virtually came up to bat with a stick 
snatched out of the Navy’s lap by a than himself. He crashed a } 
steggering ninth-inning rally that sent double through second and before t 








Photo by Signal Corps, U. 8. Army. 


The Hawaiian Department baseball team which defeated the Navy team at Honolulu 
for the service championship of Hawaii, in three games out of five, taking the honors 
for the third consecutive year. First row—-Nasatka, McAuley, Keller, Lieut. “ ers 
(Manager), Polston, Masterson, Thornell. Second row—Corcoran, Brown, Martin, Heyl, 
Richardson, Sullivan. Third row—Jawroski, Amacher, Perry, Mills, Sawyer, Web ter. 

Last row—Wood, Mauck, Fernandez. 
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is returned the two base run- 
d scored and tied the honors. 
xt man then came up and hit 
to left field on which Nasatka 
from second, and thus the 


von the game. 


THIRD GAME 
third final 
on September 8. Masterson, 

the Coast Artillery unit at Fort 
ameha, was given the reins for 

\rmy and hurled stellar ball. He 
was pressed on a couple of occasions 
ame out well. 


and game was 


He accomplished 
ngular feat when he struck out 
men in succession after the first 

man up had poked a three bagger 
against the left field fence. Master- 
sor. delivered the game by the score 


Army Wins Championship 


of 8 to 2, and with it the Service 
championship of Hawaii. 

The present Hawaiian Department 
team is the finest ever seen in action 
in Hawaii, aside from the big league 
the 
First Lieut. 
John Sommers, 35th Infantry, frater- 


team that visited Honolulu in 


early spring of this year. 


nally known by the sobriquet ‘‘ Ozark 
Jawn’’ amongst the fans, coached the 
regimental team and won the pennant 
of the Subse- 
quently he piloted the Division team 
against the Coast Artillery 
and won the Hawaiian 


Hawaiian Division. 
district 
Department 
championship, and now his team an 
nexed the Service honors, which is a 
and reflects 
the ability of its management. 


creditable performance 





Track Team of Co. C, 3d Infantry, Which Won the Post meet at Fort Snelling Last Year 








NEW MEMBERS OF THE UNITED STATES INFANTRY 


ASSOCIATION 


September 20th to October 20th, 1923 


Accepted for Membership 


Lieut. Edward W. Read, 79th Div. 
Lieut. Frank Robinson, Ill. N. G... 


Lieut. Herbert C. Eggleston, 387th Div 


Col. Albert C. Gray, 94th Div. 

Maj. Newton Crow, 82d Div..... 
Capt. F. J. Beatty, 8ist Div. rome 
Maj. Irwin E. Thomas, 1034 Inf... 


Maj. C. E. Littlejohn, 321st Inf..................... 


Lieut. Samuel Patrick, 97th Div 
Lieut. C. 8S. Ausbon, N. C. N. G. 
Lieut. A. A. Miller, 402d Inf 
Capt. E. L. Tanner, 90th Div 
Capt. Jos. C. Cissell, Md. N. 

H. J. McGorry, C. M. T. C.. 
Graham Johnston, C. ; 

1 &. tee, Cm S. Cc... 
John O'Sullivan, C. M. T. 
Donald C. Work, C. M. T. 

Arno Lenk, C. M. T. C 

John A. Kutzke, C. M. J 
Theodore A. Klein, C. M. T. C.. 
John C. Kerby, C. M. T. C 
Charles B. Ferris, - ee oI 


Frank F. Coryell, SS fa OIE i. 


E. Clark, C. M. T c.. 


Capt. Geo. L. Simpson, “404th” Inf. 


Capt. Charles S. Maher, Minn. N 
Lieut. G. G. E. Racicot, 94th Div... 


Gen. Henry D. Russell, Ga. N. G.... 5 cnr Wee 


Capt. Wm. C. Massey, 8ist Div.. 


Lieut. Henry C. Bourne, 81st Div... mena Tike 
Lieut. Frank B. Corbey, 81st Div.................... 
Capt. Lines T. Roehm, 404th Inf................ 


Capt. Wm. H. Jaques, 404th Inf 


Capt. Bart McGuire, Ind. N. Go........-ccccccceee 


Capt. Donald M. Redwine, 84th Div 
Capt. Reginald Durant, 77th Div..... 
Harry F. Curry. C M. TF. C.. 
Lieut. John Schluter, 77th Div 
Lieut. Otto E. Never, 9lst Div 
Capt. Andrew A. Anderson, Minn. N. 
Capt. Baptiste Groebner, Minn. N. 
Capt. Lawrence R. Morton, Minn. N 
Lieut. James G. Stokes, 32ist Inf.. 
Mr. E. T. Springman, 

Lieut. Col. Orville A. , 

Lieut. W. F. Carter, 321st Inf 

Lieut. Andrew A. Davis, 353d Inf.... 
Mr. Hugo E. Sellegar, C. M. T. 
Capt. Henry L. Branch, Ill. N. 
Lieut. Ernest E. Welles............... 
Maj. J. BE. Russell, 32ist Inf..... 
Lieut. Wm. H. Green, Mo. N. 


Lieut. Carl E. Anderson, Minn. N. G...... 
Capt. Benjamin A. Hawkins, Minn. N. 


Capt. J. C. Hutchison, Fla. N. 
Capt. Leon J. Harton, Fla. N. 
Lieut. Arthur J. Frey, Minn. N. 
Capt. Clifford L. Salter, 8lst Div 
Lieut. Col. Manville H. Sprague, 
Capt. Geo. J. Ranes, N. Dak. N. 
Lieut. Frank L. Putnam, N. 
Maj. Benj. J. Fowler, Ga. N. 
Lieut. John Clendenning, 78th Div. 
Maj. L. A. Ledbetter, Okla. N. 
Col. David 8S. Ritchie, N. Dak. N. 
Capt. Donald J. McDonald, N. 
Capt. : 

Lieut. M. EB. Tindall, 'N. Dak. oa 
Lieut. Lioyd G. Hill, Mich. N. 


Lieut. Charles D. Byington, 98th Div.. 


Lieut. Geo. W. Denny, 32ist Inf 
Lieut. Leslie O. Read, 86th Div. 
Lieut. E. G. Mauney, 322d Inf 
Lieut. John B. Cushman, 101st Div. 
Capt. Robert S. Cain, 306th Inf 
Lieut. Avery W. Walker, 98th Div 
Capt. Geo. J. Fischer, 164th Inf 
Lieut. Clark C. Donnegan, 98th Div 
Capt. Jno. R. Bender, 8ist Div 
Capt. L. N. Rock, J. A. G. Dept. 
Capt. Harry C. Hanley, 85th Div.. 
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Capt. A. H. Rogers 
Capt. Edw. C. Jackso 
Maj. C. H. Mason 


.Col. F. C. Bolles 


Capt. Jas. H. Day 
Maj. Pascual Lopez 


Capt. C. M. Adams 


Maj. Pascual Lopez 
Maj. C. H. Mason 
Lieut. Col. A. A. Park: 
Maj. Albert Tucker 


.Capt. John H. Church 


Capt. Jas. P. Moore 
Capt. Jas. P. Moore 
Capt. Jas. Moore 
Capt. Jas. P. Moore 


Capt. Jas. P. Moore 
-Capt. Jas. P. Moore 


Capt. Jas. Moore 
Capt. Jas. Moore 
Capt. Jas. P. Moore 
Capt. Jas. P. Moore 
Capt. Jas. Moore 
Capt. Jas. Moore 
Maj. Lee Sumner 
Col. T. W. Hammond 


. Maj. Frank T. McCabe 


Lieut. Jos. C. Haire, G 


Maj. Pascual Lopez 
Maj. Pascual Lopez 


Maj. Pascual Lopez 
Maj. Lee Sumner 
Maj. Lee Sumner 


ue Maj. Albert T. Rich 


Maj. Frank A. Sloan 

.. Capt. Jas. P. Moore 
Maj. Frank A. Sloan 
«Col. E. V. Smith 

.. Col. W. S. Fulton, Min: 
..Col. W. 8S. Fulton, Minn 


Col. W. S. Fulton, Min: 


° Maj. Pascual Lopez 
Capt. Jas. P. Moore 


Maj. Pascual Lopez 
Lieut. Col. Geo. W. Harri 
-Capt. Jas. P. Moore 


Maj. M. D. Welty 


Maj. Pascual Lopez 


Col. W. S. Fulton, Minn 
f . Fulton, Minn 
. Holman 
. Holman 
. Fulton, Minn 
. Geo. Munteanu 
. G. A. M, Anderson 
3. A. M. Anderson 
+ A. M. Anderson 
. Jos. C. Haire, Ga 
3. C. Rippetoe 
E. Paxton 
3%. A. M. Anderson 
. G. A. M. Anderson 
G. A. M. Anderson 
G. A. M. Anderson 
“Oral E. Clark 


“Mal, Stuart Cutler 
..Maj. Pascual Lopez 


Capt. Geo. P. Seneff 


..Maj. G. E. Cronin, 306th 
..Capt. Stuart Cutler 
..Capt. G. A. M. Anderson 
..Capt. Stuart Cutler 
..Capt. Geo. Munteanu 


Maj. W. H. Shutan 
Capt. Thos. G. Cherry 





“EVERY MEMBER NOMINATE A MEMBER” 


NOMINATION 
Place 


Date 


THE SECRETARY, 
United States Infantry Association, 


Union Trust Building, Washington, D. C. 


It gives me pleasure to propose for membership in the United States In- 
fantry Association the name of 


who is a in the 


Branch 
iving in 
Very respectfully, 
Name 


PROPOSER 
Rank 


ACCEPTANCE 


If elected, I hereby accept membership in the U. S. Infantry Association, 


and enclose remittance of $3.00 for the first year’s dues in the Infantry Asso- 
ciation and subseription to the INFANTRY JOURNAL for one year. 
Name 
NOMINEE 


Rank 


Mailing address 





Military Sketching 


“ROM recent articles in 
the 
there seems to be an 


service papers, 
indication of cutting 
the time al- 
lotted to the subject 


down 


of sketching at the 

Infantry School; in 

fact, it has been sug- 

gested that the 

course. be entirely 
eliminated. If this action is decided 
upon, it naturally follows that the in- 
struction in this subject will have to 
be given in unit schools. 

To the prospective student officer 
at the Infantry School for the coming 
year, to the instructor in unit schools 
and to the officer who is interested in 
this subject, a few general hints are 
given that might be of some assist- 
ance. In addition, the season of the 
year that is most adaptable to sketch- 


ing is drawing near and there may be 
many, who, in order to keep in prac- 


tice, would like to go out and do some 
work of this nature. These “‘hints’’ 
the result of observation of the 
general errors made by students in 
the subject and the experiences of an 
instructor in sketching at the Infan- 
try School. 

In taking up the subject of sketch- 
ing there is always a feeling among a 
number of officers that it is a difficult 
subject, one requiring the training of 
a civil engineer, a college education 
and the ability of an artist and also 
requiring a knowledge of higher 
mathematics. These assumptions are 
incorrect as it has been proven that 
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are 


officers can produce sketches 

if they receive proper instruct 
are willing to practice and al 
have confidence. It might be s 

confidence in your ability and 

ing afraid of-the subject, is on 
principal points in mastering 

ing. 

To the student, who, prior t: 
ing the service, has had engi: 
training, this subject may com: 
or less easy. The theory upor 
all the work is based is the sar 
in engineering. However, the st 
should not close his mind to 
instruction as it will be fou 
certain methods in military sket 
dre not used in the engineering 
fession and also that the accura 
the engineer must be forgott 
the speed of the military sket 

There is practically only 
of becoming a proficient sketche: 
that is by 


constant practic: 


varied terrain. By varied term 
meant, not only a change in 

and conformation but. also use 
various 


rain of types as VW 


marshy, barren, populated, etc., ar 


It does not necessarily follo 
one who makes an accurate m: 


‘ 


that is ‘‘pretty’’ to look at ar 
does not convey information 0! 
tary importance is an expe 
sketcher, but he who can, in a 
mum of time, submit a sketch 
information desired by the 
mander, that is sufficiently a: 
for all purposes and is clearly 
stood, has accomplished the < 


degree of proficiency. 
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quipment needed is very sim- 
| if it is not possible to obtain 
-our organization a sketching 
a sketching board that will 
all purposes can be very easily 
icted. It might be said that 
e with “‘home made’’ equip- 
will be of great help as very 
n will the office have a sketching 
in actual combat and will usu- 


ave to use a hastily constructed 


\ military sketch is ‘‘a hasty map 


wing in detail the existing features 
ilitary value with sufficient ac- 
y to meet special tactical re- 
ments.’’ In this definition there 
are several statements, or words, that 
First, 
This 


simply means working under the pres- 


should be especially stressed. 


the meaning of the word hasty. 


sure of time and at all times keeping 
s element uppermost in mind. A 
tary sketch when called for by 
eriorg is needed with least practic- 
delay. In all sketching, work 
follow a set routine (see end of 
‘le) and avoid duplication. Speed 
be made by not attempting to in- 
licate features to seale and attempt- 
ng to show a mass of detail that is 
not essential. 
Secondly, as to “‘ features of military 
Jue.”’ Practically all features are of 
some military value but naturally, 
some are of more importance than 
ers. The experienced sketcher will 
apply his time to putting down only 
the most important and, if time per- 
mits later on, he will add the less im- 
portant. The more important feat- 
s can be considered as the roads, 
‘ges, streams, railroads and woods 


of course sthese features may be 


secondary in importance to the con- 
figuration of the ground, such as hills, 
ravines, etc., the converse may be true 
however in accordance with the tac- 
tical situation. 

Thirdly: as to just what is meant 
by ‘‘sufficient accuracy.’’ This is a 
This 
will depend upon the purpose of your 
sketch. 
you are provided are not what could 
properly be 


point that is always in doubt. 
The instruments with which 
termed instruments of 
precision. They are constructed with 
the idea in view of speed and simplic- 
ity. The scales are so small that it 
is practically impossible to draw feat 
ures to exact scale but by being as 
consistently accurate as possible, your 
error will compensate. You will find 
that will be 
small, both vertically and horizon- 
tally. Such results will build up that 
both 


is so extremely essential to 


your error of closure 


confidence in self and method 
which 

success. There is no need trying to 
determine whether a slope is some 
thing between one or three quarters 
of a degree, such effort is a waste of 
time. Simply read it to the nearest 
graduation and plot it. 


to start off with the same foot at each 


Do not stop 


station and then in pacing to the next 
station walk along an improved road 
or cleared area although your line of 
sight went directly across a field to 
the right or left and at a considerably 
shorter distance. Do not waste time 
in walking halfway to the next station 
in order to remove a weed that is 
partially obstructing your view and 
then carelessly draw your ray to the 
next station. Be consistent in your 
of suffi- 
Al- 


work and excellent results 


cient accuracy will be obtained. 
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ways bear in mind the use of the 
sketch upon completion, if it is an 
area sketch (six inches equal one mile) 
do not attempt to draw in each tele- 
phone pole to scale but show general 
signs. 


under conventional 


Show only that detail which can be 


symbol 


drawn and read (interpreted) with a 
Such 
portant data as cannot be indicated 
by the prescribed conventional signs 


fair degree of accuracy. im- 


should be shown by marginal notes or 
side sketches. In connection with us- 
ing conventional signs, do not draw 
them too close or congested, this ap- 
plies particularly to the use of the 
conventional sign for railroads and 
telephone lines. 

One thing the sketcher must bear 
constantly in mind is the fact that the 
sketch is to be used by another, and 
as a rule by another who has never 
In order to 
assist the person reading the sketch, 
place all of your lettering, figures, 


been over the ground. 


signs, marginal notes, ete., so they are 
legible from the lower right hand cor- 
ner. The title should be placed when- 
ever possible in the lower right hand 
corner. 


Be particularly careful how yon 


place your data on the map. Do not 
place important information on your 
sketch and then obliterate it by care- 
lessly placing woods over it, by care- 
less erasing or by congested detail. 
Use marginal notes and indicate to 
what features they apply by use of an 
arrow connecting the feature with the 
marginal note. 

During your leisure time, practice 
lettering, nothing elaborate but plain 
single line letters and figures. Letter- 
ing is one thing the sketcher must be 


able to do and this can be 
plished by constant practice. Kee, 
your lettering and figures consistey 
with the scale of your sketch and 4 
not use exaggerated letters or go ; 


LCC On 


the other extreme where they are x 
small they cannot be read. 

As for detail. It will be assumed 
you know the correct conventions 
signs for the principal features but 4 
not let the information on your skete! 
end there. Take for example a ra 
road, showing the symbol for the rai 
road is not sufficient, the gauge or ty) 
of track should 
name of the railroad should be given 


be stated and tl! 
In some places there is both standard 
and narrow gauge and in making t! 
sketch they should be so indicated by 
proper signs. The conventional sig: 
for a road should be supplemented by 
information stating the width, type 
whether one or two way, one or tw 
track, state where road leads to, show 
euts and fills, culverts, stating size and 
material, streams crossed with dire 
tion of flow. Bridges should sho 
type, material, width, span and height 
the ground. These are the 
principal points in connection wit! 


above 


these three features which have been 
mentioned merely as an example of 
the information the sketch 
give. 

In starting your sketch, identify 
your critical points. This will include 
both ridge and stream lines. Locate 
your drainage system, that is, all 
stream lines whether running or in 
termittent streams. By this you de- 
fine accurately the drainage of your 
area. Be sure to note where streams 
enter and leave the area, that is, of 
course if they leave or enter it. The 


should 
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nm of flow at the place where 
m enters or leaves should be in- 
Study and 
the conventional signs for the 


by a small arrow. 


s streams and remember in ad- 
to the conventional sign, infor- 
should state the width, depth, 
on of flow and whether ford- 


the streams define your area, so 
iges, hills, ete., define the water- 

All the rain that falls that does 

soak into the ground runs off in 

the direction of the low ground and in 
One of the 
best methods of determining where 
the 
shown on the sketch is to visualize 


time enters the streams. 


and how contours should be 


the general flow of this water and 
the 


tours, you should, without difficulty 


knowing characteristics of con- 
be able to show the configuration of 
the ground and place contours prop- 
erly. 

The area or position sketch will re- 
quire all data within the area to be 
shown, this will inelude all features 
of military importance and you will 
have to be the judge of what this in- 
cludes. 


note all 


Keep your and. 


features of 


eyes open 


importance. 
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Try to visualize the terrain, see the 
ridges, the saddles and the 
whether the slopes are steep or gentle; 


draws: 


locate the woods, houses, roads, rail 
roads, telephone lines, fences, culverts 
and other data of importance. 

sketch, the 
sketch should contain data that would 


On a road remember 


be of importance and value to the 
commander of troops marching into a 


new country. Keeping this in mind, 


note all sources of supply, such as 


water, both for man and animals, 


gasoline, fuel, forage, possible camp 
ing sites, houses and names of owners, 
where roads lead to, 


stores, possible 


means of and trans 
find the 


their destination, 


communication 


portation. If you cannot 


names of roads or 
inquire of the inhabitants. 

Inaccurate information is more 
harmful than lack of information in a 
great many cases. Showing a water 
supply, road, railroad, woods, ete., in 
correctly is a great error. By this is 
not meant the location within a rea 
sonable distance, but placing data on 
a sketch when it actually does not ex 
ist just to make the sketch look com 
plete or ‘‘pretty.’’ 


One student in a 


recent course in topography, on his 





Regimental Review of the 24th@nfantry at Fort Bayard, New Mexico, in 1894 
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sketch indicated a river running about 
two hundred yards along side of a 
road, whereas in actual distance it was 
well over a mile. His intention evi- 
dently was to indicate that the river 
was on that side of the road but a 
person reading the sketch would at 
once come to the conclusion there was 
water that close and would make plans 
accordingly. Improper location or 
non-location of woods is also a serious 
error and should be watched carefully. 

Always go into the field completely 
outfitted with the necessary equip- 
ment. Check over and see that you 
have everything you need. A small 
piece of fine grain sandpaper, about 
1” x 4”, tacked on the bottom of the 
sketch board will be found quite 
handy in keeping your pencil points 
sharpened. By keeping a good point 
on your pencil your work will always 
Several pins with 
large glass heads but slender point 
will be found quite useful to insert in 
stations to guide the alidade and more 
readily locate the position occupied. 
In using the sketching board mounted 
on the tripod, keep the legs of the 
tripod well apart; a spread of about 
30 inches forms the most substantial 
See that the board is level and 
push the points of the legs firmly in 
the ground. Clamp the board securely 
after proper orientation. This is a 
point to be especially remembered as 
very large errors are made by having 
the board loose. Do not place too 
much dependence on the compass 
needle in the trough of the sketching 
board. This needle as a rule is very 
sluggish and more satisfactory work 
will result in orienting by backsight. 
If you desire a more accurate check 


be much neater. 


base. 
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on the magnetic north or to 
traverse by compass bearin, 
your prismatic compass plac: 
line drawn on the sketching 
If you check radically wrong 
compass check, look around 
attraction, a railroad, trar 
line, ete. 
In sketching use a 3 H per 
H is really preferred. A sot! 
will rub and smudge mak 
sketch dirty. While sketchi 
ways make every line mean 
thing, do not fill up the sket: 
useless lines. Too much stress ca: 
not be placed on keeping the sket 
neat. This can be accomplished | 
using a hard pencil, keeping the point 
sharp, avoiding useless lines, maki: 
conventional signs neat and clear 
and a minimum amount of erasing 
In drawing contours, roads 
draw the lines toward you w! 
Do not turn in a sket 
with ‘‘whiskers’’ on the contours and 


possible. 
lines. Be sure and properly nun 
your contours, accentuating the 50 and 
100-foot contour. When a datum « 
vation is given of a certain point, s 
391, it does not mean the next 
contour will be 401, 411, ete. (V. | 
10 ft.) or the one lower will be 351 
371, ete., but that the elevation is 
that particular point. The next 
tour above would be 400, 410, ete 
while below it would be 380, 37), et 
Likewise, if you are given the eleva 
tion of a point as 250 for the starting 
point and the V. I. of your sketc!i is 2! 
feet, it does not follow the next /iighe! 
contour will be 270, 290, ete., or the 
lower one 230, 210, ete., but the nex! 
higher would be 260, 280, etc, and 
the m@xt lower would be 240, 22), etc 





this error is not a common one 
ild be watehed. 

the purpose of 
that it has to be read by 


mber your 
e else that has possibly never 
e ground—that clearness is ac- 
shed by neatness and complete- 
; gained only through a knowl- 
of what to place on the sketch 
e ability of the sketcher to vis- 
his area. 
the list of 
ts to bé remembered might be 


closing following 


in making sketches. 


AT FIRST STATION 

\. Set up board. 

;. See that tripod is firmly set with 
legs well apart. 

C. Loosen clamp serew. 

D. Orient board north by means of 
magnetie needle. 

k. Clamp board 
needle settles. 

k. Draw north point parallel to 
needle on your map. 

G. Decide place where you 
start sketch for initial point. 

ll. Insert pin in place selected for 
first station. 

I. Sight along alidade to next sta- 
tion and draw light ray in that direc- 
tion 
J. Read angle of slope to next sta- 
tion with elinometer and record read- 
ng. 

K. Look arqund for possible criti- 
‘al points and locate by rays. Also 
noting elevations by reading with 
clinometer and recording along rays. 

L. Sketch in topographical and 
other features at station. 

M. Clamp magnetic needle. 

\. Cheek pace tally to see it reads 
Zero 

(). See you have all equipment. 


?. Pick up board and move for- 
ward 


securely when 


will 


EN ROUTE 


Walk in direct lines to next station. 
Don’t lose your directions. Note topo- 
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graphical and other features encoun- 
tered between stations and make a 
pencil note of strides from previous 


station and describe features. Keep 


mental picture of terrain being cov- 
ered for purpose of assisting in proper 
placing of contours when sketching 
them in. 

Keep your strides normal and don’t 
forget to use the pace tally. 


AT SUCCEEDING STATIONS 


A. Same as A. B. C. at original sta 
tions. 

B. Backsight to previous station by 
use of alidade. Lay alidade along ray 
and move board, not alidade, until 
sight corresponds. 

C. Clamp board securely. 

D. Check by magnetic needle for 
error. 

E. Measure off distance covered by 
stride scale. Don’t 
and paces. 

F. Move pin forward to new station 
and sight to next station and draw 
ray. 

G. Sight to critical points previ 
ously selected and sighted to and in- 
tersect. Locate new points by sight 
ing. 

H. Read clinometer readings to new 
station. Check back on previous sta 
tion and also read to critical points. 

I. Compute by use of scales eleva- 
tion of present station and sketch in 
contours. Also to critical points the 
location having been determined. 

J. Note topographical and other 
features at station and sketch in. 

K. Clamp needle. 

. Cheek pace tally to read zero. 
. Cheek for equipment. 
Y. Move on. 


confuse strides 


IN SELECTING STATIONS 
A. Select a station where you can 
observe as much of the area as pos- 
sible. 
B. Locate near some natural feature 
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for purpose of checking from other KEEP YOUR WORK NEA' 
stations if necessary and future ident- 
ification. 





Remember the characteris 
: contours when drawing them 
C. Do not use center of road on ac- yalize the terrain and draw it a 
count of traffic. Use side of road. see it. 

D. Make as few set ups as possible Keep your figures small but 
and as far apart as practicable. Long tinct. Write so that they ar 
sights are preferable to short ones. from the same side of the map 

E. When selecting new station ferably the lower right hand corne; 
identify new objects enroute that are Make the work of the traverse ; 
on line for purpose of keeping proper curate and the reading of your ek 
direction. Walk direct from station vation accurate and the rest of ¢! 
to station. work will take care of itself. 








The United States Infantry Pistol Team, Winner of the National Pistol 
Team Match 1923 
Sitting: left to right, Maj. P. W. Newgarden, 27th Inf.; Capt. W. A. Hedden, Inf., 
DOL., the Team Captain, and Lieut. S. R. Hinds, 3d Inf. Standing: left to right, 
Lieut. W. R. Tomey, 29th Inf., alternate; Sergt. M. A. Zavadsky, Co. I, 8th Inf.; 
Lieut. R. E. Vermette, 5th Inf., and Maj. Per Ramee. 
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Calculator 
put down three and carried 
H me, so they named him ‘‘Caleu- 
That was along back in 1917 
when a lame dog hobbled into the big 
Training Camp which has now become 
Fort Benning, Ga. 

Recently some low down miscreant 
in human form administered a dose of 
poison to Caleulator and despite every- 
thing that could be done, he passed 
away, to be mourned by the thousands 
of officers and men of the Infantry 
who have served at Fort Benning and 
who took a personal interest in their 
canine friend. 

They are going to build a monument 
for Caleulator at Fort Benning. The 
Infantry School News has undertaken 
the task of raising funds for the pur- 


Contributions should be sent to 
the News. 


pose. 


Caleulator never did anything to 
merit the D. S. C. or even the Croix 
de Guerre. But when he first appeared 
at Benning he captured the post and 
held it in the face of all replacements 
until he died a short time ago. 

Caleulator attended all field maneu- 
vers, was present at all classes, was a 
loyal rooter at all football games, base- 
ball games and other athletic contests 
and never missed a school formation 
while he lived. There have been about 
4,000 Infantry officers of the Regular 
Army, National Guard and Reserve 
Corps at Benning during the past four 
years. They came from every state in 
the union—and they all had a kindly 
feeling for the little eur which limped 
in from nowhere and became every 


feller’’ 


fellow’s friend when ‘‘every 
needed a friend. 
® 

5th Infantry Band Makes Good 

HE 5th Infantry band is making 

good in Northern New England. 
It recently added materially to its al- 
ready large circle of friends by the ad- 
dition of a new feature to its already 
large program of entertainment. The 
fine concert rendered at the Copley 
Plaza Hotel at Portland, Maine was 
broadeasted by Radio Station WNCA 
and thoroughly enjoyed by the thou- 
sands of radio devotees in the sur- 
rounding 
commander congratula- 
tions from all parts of New England 
and eastern New York on the per- 
formance of the band and urging that 
the concerts be continued throughout 
the winter. 


country. The regimental 


has received 


I 


Infantry School Opens 


ITH appropriate ceremonies the 

advance class of the Infantry 
School for 1924, numbering 71 mem- 
bers was started on their career at Fort 
Benning on September 21. The pro- 
gram included addresses by Judge 
George P. Munro, Gen. W. H. Gordon 
and Col. A. W. Bjornstad, the new As- 
sistant Commandant of the big school. 
Based upon the experiences of the 
past, the program for this year’s work 
at the school has been modified some- 
what and it is anticipated that the 
changes will be for the material bene- 
fit of all concerned. The marking sys- 
tem heretofore in vogue has béen done 
away with and the members of this 
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years’ class will be rated under the 
same five classifications as obtained in 
the efficiency rating—superior, above 
average, average, below average and 
inferior. The faculty is headed by well 
tried officers of experience. Col. E. G. 
Peyton is Director of the most impor- 
tant department of the institution— 
Military Art, Lieut. Col. G. H. Wil- 
liams is Director of the Department of 
General Subjects. Colonel Peyton has 
under him, Lieut. Col. F. W. Brabson 
as the Chief of the First Section which 
includes Infantry Tactics, Engineering 
and Orders, and Maj. G. R. Hicks as 
Chief of the sectored section which in- 
cludes the Infantry Weapons. 
® 
Celebrates Organization Day 

HE 15th Tank Battalion at Fort 

Benning, Ga., celebrated their or- 
ganization day on September 12. This 
is the anniversary of the beginning of 
the St. Mihiel drive when the Amer- 
ican Army was first employed as a 
separate force in the World War. It 
was at this time that the old 344th 
Light Tank Battalion first saw active 
service as a unit and distinguished it- 
self in battle. The day’s celebration 
was attended with appropriate cere- 
monies. 


@® 
An Infantry Meeting 


MEETING of the Washington 

Branch of the United States In- 
fantry Association was held at the au- 
ditorium in the Interior Department 
Building, Saturday evening, Septem- 
ber 22 at which practically all the In- 
fantry officers on duty in the city 
and nearby posts were in attendance. 
At a previous meeting of the Branch, 
Col. George S. Simonds, the President, 
appointed a committee of three to 
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draft a set of by-laws for the orga 
ization. This committee turned in thei, 
report accompanied by a complete s 
of by-laws which were voted u; 
promptly adopted. Then followed ¢! 
report of the entertainment Committe 
which has provided for four Infant; 
entertainments within the year 
Two of these are to be forma 
affairs indoors, one a dance and th 
other a smoker along the line of that 
held at the City Club last winter. Ty 
outdoor affairs are also included in th 
program, one to be a picnic at Fort 
Washington and the other to be a boat 
ride down the Potomac River. Th 
dates for these affairs were not defi 
nitely stated. They are to be deter 
mined by the Committee and an 
nounced as soon as practicable. Th 
question of the election of officers was 
the next question taken up. The new 
By-Laws provide that there shall be a 
annual meeting of the Branch in Sep 
tember of each year, at which officers 
consisting of a President, Vice-Presi 
dent and Secretary and Treasurer sha! 
be elected. In view of the fact that 
the present officers of the Branch, Col 
George S. Simonds, President; Lieut 
Col. John Scott, Vice-President and 
Maj. William R. Scott, Secretary and 
Treasurer, have been in office, less than 
one year it was unanimously voted that 
they continue to hold their office until 
the annual meeting in September, 
1924. Then followed the nomination 
of candidates for the officials of the 
U. S. Infantry Association to be voted 
for between now and November 3%, 
1923. One officer was nominated for 


come. 


President, Maj. Gen. Charles 8. Farns- 
worth; one for Vice-President, ol 
George S. Simonds and 15 for mem- 
bers of the Exeeutive Council, seven 0! 


whom are to be voted for by individual 
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members of the Infantry As- 

on. These latter nominations 
were Col. G. F. Baltzell, Col. J. L. 
De Witt, Col. G. H. Estes, Col. W. E. 
Welsh, Col. W. K. Naylor, Col. E. J. 
Williams, Lieut. Col. A. W. Foreman, 
Lieut. Col. W. H. Waldron, Lieut. Col. 
A. L. Singleton, Lieut. Col. L. D. Gas- 
ser, Lieut. Col. W. Krueger, Lieut. Col. 
Marshall, Maj. A. F. Danne- 
miller, Maj. R. L. Eichelberger and 
Maj. W. C. Short. The next question 
that came up was that of a house 
warming at the new Infantry Building 
which is nearing completion. The Sec- 
retary of the Association stated that 
the building would be ready for oc- 
eupaney about the first of November 
and that just as soon as practicable 
after that date a house warming would 
be held. The evening’s entertainment 
was concluded with the War Depart- 
ment motion pictures ‘‘Flashes of Ac- 
which showed the detailed mili- 
tary operations incident to the battle 
of the Meuse-Argonne and followed by 
several reels of action pictures taken 
along the American front in France. 
All in all the meeting was a grand suc- 
cess and afforded an opportunity for 
the members: of the Association who 
have been in Washington to renew ac- 
quaintanee with those who have ar- 
rived in the past month for duty at 
the War College and for other duty 
in the city. 


vy. U. 


tion’’ 


® 
34th to Fort Eustis 


FTER an absence of more than 

five months at Camp Meade, the 
34th Infantry has returned to the 
permanent station of the regiment at 
Fort Eustis, Va. The return trip 
was made by boat from Baltimore and 
the troops were given a royal wel- 
come by their comrades of the Coast 


Artillery on their arrival. The regi- 
ment has rendered splendid service at 
Camp Meade in connection with the 
summer training of the civilian com- 
ponents of the Army of the United 
States and made for themselves a most 
amiable reputation. Colonel Wagner 
is to be most heartily congratulated 
upon the excellent showing that has 
been made. 


® 


Colonel Bjornstad to 
School 


OL. ALFRED W. BJORNSTAD 

has arrived at Fort Benning 
where he will take up his new duties 
as Assistant Commandant of the In- 
fantry School. He relieves Colonel Fas- 
sett who goes on the retired list of the 
Army after a three months’ leave of 
absence. Colonel Bjornstad has been 
prominently identified with the Edu- 
cational activities of the Army since 
back in 1909 when he graduated at the 
head of his class at the Army school of 
the line. He graduated from the Staff 
College in 1910 and from the Army 
War College in 1920. 
stad has for the past two years com- 
manded the 3d Infantry at Fort Snel 
ling, Minn., and has made of that regi- 
ment one of the finest military or- 
ganizations in the service. The In- 
fantry School is indeed fortunate to 
secure the services of such a highly 
eapable officer for its immediate head. 


® 
Target Record 
The Editor: 

Company ‘‘F,’’ 7th Infantry, sta- 
tioned at Chilkoot Barracks, Haines, 
Alaska, has just completed its record 
season on the target range and has 
made what is believed to be the high- 
est record ever made in the United 


Infantry 


Colonel Bjorn- 
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States Army by a company of Infan- 
try, excelling the record made by 
Company ‘‘F,’’ 14th Infantry, Capt. 
P. L. Miles, commanding, in 1915, 
when that organization qualified 100 
per cent with forty-five experts, nine- 
teen sharpshooters and eight marks- 
men. The qualifications are as fol- 
lows: 


Number of men firing, 59; Expert 
Riflemen, 45; Sharpshooters, 10; 
Marksmen, 4. 

The scores above are exclusive of 
the officers of the company and the 
company average was 301.3. Two men 
of the company shot 325 while the low- 
est score in the company was 265. 

The splendid success of this com- 
pany is attributed to the unceasing 
care and patience of the noncommis- 
sioned officers in the coaching of their 
groups and particularly to First Sergt. 
Robert M. Martin, who first learned 
to hold and squeeze ’em under Col. 
(then Captain) A. J. McNab in the 
14th Infantry. 

The officers of the company are: 
Capt. Gordon P. Savage, Lieut. E. W. 
Gruhn, and Lieut. Walter J. Unge- 
theum, all 7th Infantry. The post is 
commanded by Maj. F. M. Maddox, 
7th Infantry. 


Yours sincerely, 
Gorpon P. SAvaaE, 
Captain, 7th Infantry. 

® 


Soldiers for West Point Vacancies 


NFANTRY regiments throughout 

the service are preparing to take 
advantage of the liberal provisions of 
the War Department plan for secur- 
ing candidates for the United States 
Military Academy from among the 
enlisted men of the Regular Army. 
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A resume of the proposition f: 
The soldier must be between th 
of 19 and 22; he must have ser 
the Army not less than one y: 
fore July 1, 1924. Prior servic 
previous enlistment may be cou 


tor this purpose. Approved app! 
are to be 
Area and given a preliminary exami 
nation in December; the regular en 


assembled in each ( 


trance examination will take place in 
March, 1924; candidates 
successfully the preliminary examina 
tion are to be given a three months’ 
furlough, in order that they may have 
an opportunity to prepare for the en 
trance examination in March; cand 
dates may submit certificates of quali 
fication from recognized schools in 


who 


lieu of the mental examination, but 
as the appointments are competitive 
such certificates will only be consid 
ered after the admission of successful 
candidates who take and pass the 
examinations. This is a wonderful op 
portunity for the soldier and ag 
demonstrates the democracy 
eountry and the Army of the United 
States. The same privileges are als 
extended to the soldiers of the National 
Guard and the Organized Reserve and 
arrangements are likewise being mad 
in all divisions of these forces. 


® 
Organization Day 16th Infantry 


RGANIZATION DAY of the 16th 

Infantry was held at Fort Jay, 
N. Y., Thursday afternoon and eve- 
ning, October 4. The program in 
cluded a regimental parade and re 
view ; the decoration of the regimental 
colors by Brig. Gen. William 5. 
Graves; the administration of the oath 
of allegiance to the whole command 
by the regimental commander; and 4 


of th 
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» of the combat history of the 

it. There followed a field day 

h entries from each company 

ated. A 4 P. M. there was a 

| game between the teams from 

lay and Fort Wadsworth. A 
dinner was served by each of 
mpanies at Fort Jay at which 
siting organizations from Fort 
vorth were the guests. In the 

ning a danee was held in one of 

e big warehouses on the Post. Octo- 
er 4 was adopted as the organization 
f the regiment to commemorate 

he anniversary of the date on which 
regiment began the greatest ac- 
tion in which it ever participated. On 
this day the regiment, as a part of the 
lst Division went over the top on the 
line Bauling-Charpentry with the ob- 
jective the heights at Fleville. With 
the Germans contesting every inch of 
the ground the regiment advanced a 
distance of 5 miles, gained its object- 
ive and held it against numerous 
counter attacks until October 11 when 
it was relieved and withdrawn from 
the sector until November 6 when it 
relieved the 80th Division and con- 
tinued the advance on Sedan. The 
day was one long to be remembered 
by the regiment. The ceremonies 
most imposing and the athletic 
events received with high enthusiasm. 


® 


Joins 100 Percenters 
Ce **B,’’ 7th Infantry, re- 
turned from Anchorage, Alaska, 
0 Vancouver Barracks, Washington, 
n June, 1923, and joined the ranks of 
the one hundred per cent qualifica- 


tion rifle companies on the rifle range 
in July, 


were 


? 


The Company was commanded by 
Lieut. A. P. Kitson. 


Before firing the Company had: 7 
Experts, 6 Sharpshooters, 13 Marks- 
men, 3 Unqualified; total, 29. After 
firing, 1923: 19 Experts, 7 Sharp- 
shooters, 3 Marksmen; total, 29. 

Credit for the splendid record made 
by Co. B is due every member of the 
command for the determined conscien- 
tious and painstaking way they fol- 
lowed instructions laid down in Rifle 
Marksmanship, thereby making the 
high qualification. 

@ 

3d Infantry Wins at Polo 

ORT SNELLING taken its 

place as the polo center of the 
great middle northwest. The 3d In- 
fantry team, defenders of the Sifton 
Trophy, defeated the fast team of the 
St. Charles County Club of Winni- 
peg, Canada, and the trophy stays in 
the United States for another year. 
The visitors went down in defeat in 
both games of the series, both of 
which were most spectacular through- 
out. The final score was 15 to 8. The 
Sifton trophy is a valuable silver cup 
donated by Maj. John W. Sifton in 
1922 to be played for annually by 
teams of the United States and Can- 
ada. It was won last year in a whirl- 
wind series of games at Winnipeg by 
the 3d Infantry team. At the end of 
the first half of the first game the 
score was a tie of 3 to 3 but in the 
second session the 3d Infantry team, 
under the able leadership of Major 
Lyman ran their side up to 9 goals 
while the visitors succeeded in getting 
only one. In the final the 
visitors held the home team down to 
6 goals while they only chalked up 4 
to their own credit. To Maj. C. B. 
Lyman, 3d Infantry, is due much of 
the credit for the successful perform- 


has 


contest 
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ance of the team. He was the indi- 
vidual star in both games and con- 
trolled the team work of his team- 
mates with a master hand, The other 
members of the 3d Infantry team are: 
Capt. W. B. Tuttle, Lieut. W. R. 
Hazelrigg and Capt. J. P. Gammon. 
The Canadian team was composed of 
excellent and experienced players. 
Captained by the veteran polo artist, 
Col. Price Montague. The other play- 
ers were R. Montague, C. N. Bawlf 
and J. L. Crossin all of the St. 
Charles Club. The tournament will 
be held next year at Winnipeg, Can- 
ada, and it is to be hoped that the 3d 
Infantry team may be held together 
to defend their title of Champions of 
the Northwest. 


@ 


Refresher Course 


NUMBER of senior officers of 
Infantry who have recently been 


A 


assigned to command of regiments or 
who will be so assigned in the near 
future have been detailed to attend 
a refresher course at the Infantry 
School at Fort Benning. The course 
will be concluded about the middle of 
December. Those ordered to Fort 
Benning are Colonels Berkley Enochs, 
Moor N. Falls, Clifton C. Kinney, 
Dwight W. Ryther, Raymond Sheldon, 
Cromwell Stacey, George E. Thorne, 
Lincoln F. Kilbourne and George W. 
Stuart, and Lieut. Col. Ralph McCoy. 


® 


Infantry Demonstrations at Camp 


Meade 


NE of the most instructive features 
of the Reserve Officers’ training 
period at Camp Meade this summer 
were the demonstrations of the Infan- 
try attack put on by troops of the 
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12th and 34th Regiments. Thes 
cluded the operations of an Infant, 
rifle platoon, those of a rifle \pany 
and the attack of an enemy prepared 
position by an Infantry battalion sy, 
ported by artillery fire and the |; 
fantry special weapons. In the ba: 
talion attack live ammunition was e 
ployed throughout and the Reser 
Officers were given a complete 

of what happens during the cours 
such an operation. The attacking bat 
talion was an interior element 
large force. It was assigned a definit; 
sector of the attack and 
its operations within this sector. A 
phases of the Infantry operation we: 
illustrated including the developmen 
of the enemy’s line by the scouts 
the assault platoons; the building 
of the firing line on the line of scouts 
the advance of the firing line by el 


earried 0 


ments; the supporting fire of th: 
tillery, machine guns, one pound 
and light mortars; the advance « 
tanks to the assault positions; the 
the assault 
finally the advance of the light 
accompanied by the Infantry empl 
ing the assault fire. The whole affa 
was most realistic. Tracer bullets wer 
employed by the scouts to indicate th 
location of the enemy’s position to new 


inforcement of lines al 


formations arriving on the firing lin 
the machine guns employed over head 
fire to protect the advance of the rifl 
men and the one pounders were used 
most effectively. The troops had bee! 
most carefully rehearsed for the dem 
onstration and carried it through wit! 
out an accident. Among the distil 
who’ witnessed 

demonstration were Assistant Secr‘ 
tary of War Mr. Dwight Davis, Ma) 
Gen. John L. Hines, Deputy Chici 0! 


Staff; Maj. Gen. Charles S. Farns 


guished visitors 





Chief of Infantry; Maj. Gen. 
nm E. Ely, President, Army War 
Maj. Gen. Eli A. Helmick, 
ctor General of the Army; Brig. 
Briant H. Wells, Chief of War 
s Division General Staff, and many 
officers of the Army and Navy 
headquarters in Washington. 


29th Infantry Club 

CLUB composed of First Ser- 
A outa Supply Sergeants and 
Mess Sergeants, of the 29th Infantry 
the 
Club’? has been organized in the 29th 
Infantry at Fort Benning, Ga. The 
the as an- 
nounced, in the resolutions passed at 


known as ‘*Triumvirates 


and 


jects of organization, 


its initial meeting, are to promote 
greater cooperation for the good of 
the regiment; broaden the outlook up- 
on the functions of the officers; en- 
large the sphere of usefulness of the 
members to their own companies; for 
an exchange of ideas, experiences and 
methods employed in the accomplish- 
ment of various tasks to the end that 
the most worthy practices will become 
uniform in all the organizations of the 
regiment. Meetings are to be held 
monthly in the recreation rooms of the 
various companies. First Sergeant 
John Brown, Company E, ‘is the Presi- 
dent of the organization. 


® 


Co. B, 33d Makes Record 
HE EDITOR: 
Please note the following rece- 


ord, which it is thought is more or less 
unique, 


‘B”’ Company, 33d Infantry, sta- 
tioned at Fort Clayton, Canal Zone, 
firing 55 men with the rifle and 9 men 
with the pistol make 100 per cent quali- 
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fication record with each arm. Of the 
59 riflemen 21 made Expert, 20 Sharp- 
shooter and 14 Marksman; while with 
the pistol 4 made Expert, 3 Sharp- 
shooter and 2 Marksman. 

It is thought worthy of note that 
19 of the riflemen were new and joined 
the company within the last 
months. 

This record won for ‘‘B’’ Company 
the Merit flag given in the 33d In- 
fantry to the company making the 
best Marksmanship record. 

It is to be noted that these figures 
do not include the scores made by the 
officers of the company. 

The officers and First 
the company are: 

Captain Frank E. Shaw, 33d Infan- 
try, Commanding Officer; 2d Lieut. 
Clarkson D. MeNary, 33d Infantry; 
2d Lieut. John C. Raaen, 33d Infan- 
try ; First Sergeant William D. Rosson. 

Credit, however, for this perform- 
ance should go to the men of the com 
pany, who faithfully did their utmost 
to make the 100 per cent, and to the 
noncommissioned officers, who by their 
close attention to and ingjstence upon 
strict compliance with Rifle Marks- 
manship made this showing possible. 

Yours very truly, 
FRANK E. SHAw, 
Captain, 33d Infantry 


® 
Praises N. C. O.’'s 
AJOR JOHN C. FAIRFAX, who 


is the efficient senior instructor 
of the South Carolina National Guard 
has addressed a letter of appreciation 
to the Commanding Officer of the 8th 
Infantry for the service performed by 
the the 
regiment who were detailed for duty 
with the Guard during the recent en- 
campment at Camp McClellan, Ala. 
The men included in the commendatory 
letter are: 
Sergeants Sayler, Lee, Shindler, and 


few 


Sergeant of 


noncommissioned officers of 


Grout, Company L; Sergeants Napp 
and Wardick, Company F; Corporals 
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Jones, Wrizen and Blair, Company 
E; Corporal Porter, Company L; 
Corporal John L. Pilat, Company F, 
and Privates lst Class Swenger and 
Lanagan, Company E. 


® 


Infantry Mops up at Sea Girt 

HE Infantry teams which at- 

tended the big shoot at Sea Girt 
came through in a blaze of glory and 
added many trophies to the Infantry 
collection. Capt. John A. Kneubel, 
took the honors in the Eisner match 
with a score of 97 for ten shots each, 
standing and kneeling at 200 yards; 
with two sighting and ten shots for 
record at 600 yards. First Sergeant 
W. F. Lay won the Hayes Match; 
Lieutenant O’Mohundre, captured the 
Wingate Match with a record of 20 
clean hits on a bobbing target at 200 
yards off hand shooting. In the Gould 
rapid fire match Lieutenant Jones won 
out after a shoot-off in which four com- 
petitors participated. Lieut. M. L. 
Broderick won the Nevada Trophy 
Match with a score of 148 out of a pos- 
sible 150, the ranges being 600, 900 
and 1,000 yards. The Second Infantry 
Team cleaned up both the Dryden 
Match and the MeAlpin Match with a 
few points to spare on both. The Sec- 
ond Team also carried off the honors in 
the Sadler Match with a total of 1,775 
while the First Team was the nearest 
competitor with a score of 1,761. This 
splendid work at Sea Girt will restore 
a number of the handsome shoot tro- 
phies to their old places in the Office 
of the Chief of Infantry. 

® 


High Average Made 
OMPANY “I,” 10th Infantry, 
commanded by First Lieut. G. A. 

Summa, has qualified 100 per cent 
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and has made an average of 2 


record this year. Only one man in 


company fell below sharpsho: 
score being 269. The high s 
the company was 328, made | 
poral Jameson. Company ave: 
295.5 are very rare and Lieute: 
Summa is to be congratulated 
the fine showing of his organiza‘ 


© 
The National Match 
FTER a season of 


the most 


markable shooting that has ever 


been done by an Infantry tean 
failure to win the National Match « 
hardly be accounted for. There i 
alibi and none is being advanced 
ditions were all that could be d: 


and the team went into the contest 


with all the confidence that has 


acterized their work throughout 1 


At the termination of t! 
ficult off-hand shooting the tea 
tied with the Marines, and the) 


Season. 


avoided the ‘‘buck’’ that is lable t 


creep in at this class of firing wi 
disastrous results. When the rap 
fire stages were over the team sta 

up 29 points to the bad. 


at the 600 yards slow fire and : 

the final round at 1,000 yards. 
There is no accounting for the { 

ure. The team members from 


Captain down to the last man have 


given their all to the work of t: 
ing this year and have proved t 


worth by the splendid accomplish 


ments in other matches. 

While it was a great disap) 
ment the team was a good lose! 
congratulated the winners on 
achievement. 





The Ji 
seemed to follow them through the r 
maining stages for they lost 14 mor 


42d Infantry Target Practice 


leadquarters, 42d Infantry, 
Camp Gaillard, Canal Zone, 
August 23, 1923. 

[he following record of maga- 
ifle firing, regular target season, 
of officers and enlisted men, 42d 
try, is published for the informa- 
and guidance of all concerned : 


ment during this target season. 


Organization 

Company “A” 

Capt. H. R. Simmons 
Company “B” 

Capt. H. J. Farner 
Company “C” 

Capt. R. Gordon 
Total—1st Bn. 

Maj. R. E, Jones 
Company “E” 

Capt. R. H. Lord 
Company “F” 

Capt. D. P. Branson 

Lieut. J. F. Brinson 
Company “G” 

Capt. J. 
Total—2d Bn. 

Maj. George Blair 
Company “I” 

Lieut. G. O. A. Daughtry 
Company “K” 

Capt. W. H. Wells 

Lieut. H. S. Chamness 
Company “L” 

Capt. R. Q. Whitten 
Total—3d Bn. 

Maj. A. H. MacKie 
Total 1st, 2d and 
3d Battalions 
Hdqrs. Company 

Capt. C. H. Barnwell 

Lieut. D. A. Rosebaum 
Service Company 

Capt. H. W. Robinson 
Enlisted Men Att. 
20th Inf. Brig. 
Officers, 42d Infantry... 
Total Regiment 

Col. H. B. Nelson 

Lieut. Col. Bradbury 

Capt. R. V. Rickard 

P. & T. Officer... 


H. Burns 


359 287 


2. The Regimental Commander de- 
sires*to extend congratulations to the 
entire personnel of the Regiment for 
the high standard attained by the 
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To accomplish these results required 
consistent and systematic work, pa- 
tience and the spirit to excel. The 
above scores speak for themselves and 
constitute the Record of the 42d In- 
fantry, which should bring a glow of 
pride to every member of the Regiment. 

3. Cups prizes are 
awarded to the following individuals 
and organizations: 


and cash 


Per 
cent 


Qual. 


Sth. 
Ave rage 
Score 


Un- 
qual. 


Qual. 
ified 
72 1 


98.63 281.77 


72 0 100. 281.89 


74 100. 290.66 


218 99.54 284.70 


75 100. 289.81 


98.57 


289.14 


100. 282.51 


99.54 287.15 


100. 291.78 


100. 290.95 


100. 297.42 
100. 293.38 


99.69 288.41 


100. 283.43 


100. 278.67 


100. 
100. 


298.66 
298.66 


158 804 2 99.75 889 287.56 

a. A silver cup and $100 in gold to 
be awarded to the Rifle Company 
qualifying the highest percentage of 
enlisted men firing the Record Course. 


Awarded to Company ‘‘L,’’ 42d In- 
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fantry, Capt. Robert Q. Whitten, 42d 
Infantry, Commanding. 100 per cent 
qualification; Average score, 297.42 
per cent. 

b. A silver cup and $50 in gold to 
be awarded to the Rifle Company 
making the greatest increase in per- 
eentage of enlisted men qualified 
from qualifications of preceding year. 
Awarded to Company ‘‘F,’’ 42d In- 
fantry, Capt. Don P. Branson, 42d In- 
fantry, Commanding, and First Lieut. 
John F. Brinson, 42d Infantry; 14.52 
per cent increase. 

c. A silver cup donated by Maxwell 
-Kelso Sales Co., Colon, R. de P., to 
be awarded to the organization of 
special units, 42d Infantry, (Hdaqrs. 
Co. & Service Co.) making highest 
average score in Reeord firing. 
Awarded to Headquarters Company, 
42d Infantry, Capt. Charles H. Barn- 
well, Jr., 42d Infantry, Commanding, 
and Second Lieut. Dwight A. Rose- 
baum, 42d Infantry; Average score, 
283.43 per cent. 

d. A silver cup and $75 in gold to 
be awarded to the Machine Gun Com- 
pany qualifying the greatest percent- 
age of enlisted men firing the record 
course in Pistol Marksmanship. 
Awarded to Company ‘‘M,’’ 42d In- 
fantry, Capt. Albert F. Christie, 42d 
Infantry, Commanding, and First 
Lieut. Ulmont W. Holly, 42d Infantry, 
who commanded the Company during 
instruction practice and record firing. 
Percentage qualified, 98.11 per cent. 

e. A silver cup donated by Sergt. 
Rafael Escobar, Company ‘‘E,’’ 42d 
Infantry, to be awarded to the Rifle 
Company making highest average 
score, record course. Awarded to 
Company ‘‘L,’’ 42d Infantry, Capt. 
Robert Q. Whitten, 42d Infantry, 
Commanding. Average score, 297.42 
per cent. 

f. A silver cup and suitable cash 
prize contributed by officers of 42d In- 
fantry, in gold, to be awarded to the 
enlisted man, 42d Infantry, making 
the highest individual score with the 
rifle in record firing. Awarded to 


Pvt. Ist Class Ileio Juan, 6: 
Company ‘‘L,”’ 

330. 
By order of Colonel Nelson 
Jas. P. Murp: 


Adju mnt 


Y 
1 
J LUN 


42d Infantry ; Secor, 


D) 
29th Infantry Field Day 
HE field da: an4 


horse show of the 29th Infantr 


semi-annual 


held at Fort Benning, September 2) 
was a grand success in every way 
The program of 
parade of the contestants from 1 


events included 
units of the regiment—one entry 
team from each company; 100-yard 
dash; running broad jump; discus 
220-yard 


put; mile race; sack race; 


throw ; low hurdles; shot 
wall sea 
ing; egg and shovel race; pole vault 
legged 440-yard 
running tug 


equipment race, and relay race wit 


three das} 


race ; 


high jump; of wat 


one battalion. Th 
followed the 
field program and included the follow 
ing events: A parade of the contest 
ants; exhibition of a mule-drawn cart 
from the Machine Gun and Howitzer 
of 
mounted orderly contest, and escort 


team from each 


horse show track and 


Companies; tug war, mounted 
wagon, from each mounted organiza 
tion; jumping contest; saddling co 
test ; potato race; officer 
jumping event; ladies mount; 
pony contest. 

Lieut. Col. Horace P. Hobbs, 2 
Infantry was in charge of the meet 
and was ably assisted by a corps « 
track officials from among the officers 
and noncommissioned officers of th 
regiment. The athletic spirit of the 
regiment has been brought up 
high standard by these semi-annual 
meets and the men designated as con 
testants are given time to prepare 


mounted 
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ives for the events in which 
re entered. More than 400 en- 
men participated as contestants 


; meet. 


D 


Shoulder Patch Disapproved 


i[E Infantry School shoulder 
T patch which has been worn for 
the past two years by officers and men 
of the institution has been disap- 
proved by the War Department. It 

inderstood that it is the intention 

imit the wearing of distinctive 
shoulder patches to divisions, corps 
and armies and that it will not be au- 
any particular 
The Infantry 
School patch was a blue shield with 


thorized for use by 


branch of the service. 


the traditional Infantry bayonet and 
the motto ‘‘Follow me.’’ 


I 


Baseball at Devens 

HE Camp Devens baseball league 
T brought its season to a close on 
September 12 with the final game be- 
tween the 13th Infantry and the 5th 
Infantry, won by the latter by the 
score of 10 to 4. The 5th held the 
championship of the Camp for the sea- 
son of 1922 and by its victory on the 
12th retains the title for the season 
of 1923. 

The 13th Infantry has been a dan- 
gerous contender for the champion- 
ship throughout the season and had it 
won on the 12th, would have been tied 
with the 5th. 

In the final game the 13th scored 
the first run in the first inning. In 
the third inning the 5th scored twice 
but the 13th eame back with another 
tally in the 4th inning, tying the 

Each team scored one run in 
the fifth stanza, Whitehead of the 5th 


score, 


knocking out a home run. From the 
fifth inning on the 5th had everything 
its own way, scoring seven runs while 
the 13th collected only one more run. 

The 5th has had an exceptionally 
successful season. Of its eleven 
league games it has lost only one, and 
of the twenty-four games which it has 
played it has lost only four. 

The entire 5th Infantry, headed by 
its band, paraded around the diamond 
after the game, winding up at the 
home plate where General Barnum 
presented the team with a silver cup 
and a pennant. 


I 
Random Notes 


Maryland State Matches. 
41 of September 1 


In G. O. 
, the Adjutant Gen- 
eral of Maryland announces series of 
rifle, pistol, machine gun and howitzer 
matches to be held in that State, Sep- 
tember 27-29. A number of trophies 
are to be awarded as prizes together 
The wide 


competition 


with the customary medals. 
this 

attention of all 
the 


range covered by 
the 


enthusiasts 


should attract 
shooting 
State. 


throughout 


Emergency Duty.—The North Caro 
lina authorities report the ‘‘calling out 
on September 28, of Co. B, 105th En- 
gineers, and Troop F, 109th Cavalry, 
both of the National that 
State to assist the civil officials in main- 
De- 
tails as to the nature of this duty were 


Guard of 
taining order in Mitchell County. 


not available up to October 15. 


Virginia N. G. Year Book. 
the 
kind that has recently come to our 
notice is the Year Book of the Vir- 
ginia National Guard just issued. It 


One of 


handsomest publications of its 
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furnishes a large assortment of infor- 
mation about the Virginia Guard to- 
gether with compiete rosters of each 
unit and numerous group and individ- 
ual photographs. The Virginia au- 
thorities are hereby congratulated on 
this very creditable publication. 


National Guard Vices and Virtues. 
—The outstanding point of encourage- 
ment about the National Guard today 
is that American citizens have begun 
to realize that the mission of this force 
extends beyond the limits of their own 
state. 

The weaknesses and failures of the 
Guard are largely due to the indiffer- 
ence of many citizens as to the neces- 
sity for national defense. But- the 
shortcomings in some organizations are 
fully compensated for by the excep- 
tional suecess attained by others. 


Equitation.—One of the students at 
a recent Reserve Officers’ class recently 
advised a extended course in 
equitation for next year, with a view 
to securing closer coordination between 
equitator and equitated. He also sug- 
gested the installation of gyroscopic 
controls and the establishment of 
landing field! 


more 


a 


piled up a total of 27 points ag 
21 points of the Hdgqrs. Co 
which was the nearest compet 
the rifle companies participati) 
event Company B leads all 
with a total of 16 points to it 


During the summer a fin 
area was constructed at Fort B: 
Harrison, Ind. It has a seating 
ity of some 3,000 persons, and t! 
was done under the direction o 
J. J. Nelson who is the recruit 
ficer of the Indiana district 


sport is enjoying wide publici 


} 
j 
( 


the athletics of the 11th Infant, 


helping to put it on the map 
Hoosier State. 


A handsome ease has been m 


the Chief of Infantry in whic! 


Regimental badges of the h 
regiments are to be displayed. 
regiments that have adopted th 


S (LASs 


of distinctive insignia should fo: 


one of the ornaments to the C! 


A 


Infantry in order that it may b 


cluded in the collection, which 


have a prominent position in th 


The distinctive badge for tl 


Infantry has been approved al! along 


the line. It is to consist of the 


ry et 
St tf 


B 





Z 


The Infantry School football season 
is on and the officers and men at Fort 
Benning are expecting some fine grid- 
iron entertainment during the ensuing 
two months. The schedule includes 
games with some of the leading col- 
leges of the southland. Last year’s 
team showed up well at the game and 
equal success is confidently expected 


of the regimental Coat of Arn 
will be worn by the soldier on t! 
left breast of his coat above the lir 
of service ribbons or badges. 


Work has begun on regraduating 
the telescopic and quadrant sights fo 
the machine gun and 37 mm 
They are now graduated in meters and 


7 


; the new graduations are to be in 
from this year’s endeavors. yards. 
Regimental Headquarters Company, A new machine gun record book 


has been approved by the Infantr) 
Board. It will replace the presen! 


29th Infantry outclassed all organiza- 
tions of the regiment at the semi-an- 
nual field and track meet at Fort 
Benning last Friday. The company 


edition of the book issued by the Ord 
nance Department. 





Infantry Activities 





mong the Infantry organizations 
have adopted a distinctive insignia 
e 15th Tank Battalion which is on 
at the Infantry School as a dem- 
ration unit. The device is the 
id of the Coat of Arms and is de- 
ed to commemorate the service of 
outfit in the war. 


Experiments have been conducted 
er a considerable period with a 
w to developing a practice hand 
rrenade in which the ordinary dan- 
vers of handling would be eliminated. 
number of types have been submit- 
ted for test. The latest and probably 
st satisfactory provides the safety 
but on explosion in woods or high 
vrass does not produce sufficient ex- 
losive powers to make the discharge 
The experiments are to be 
ontinued by the Infantry Board with 


visible. 


a view to the development of the 
grenade, 


soles of uskide have 
been under test by the Infantry Board 
and have been found to be so promis- 
ing that the Board has requested an 
additional supply for further tests and 
experimentation. . Uskide is a leather 
substitute made by a rubber company 
and is in the nature of a rubber com- 
position. 


Shoes with 


An experimental type of machine 
gun water box has been found to be 
better suited for the service than the 
type now in use. There are a few 
minor improvements that are to be 
tested out before the subject is com- 
pleted and when these have been made 
it is expected that our service will 
have the most satusfactory water box 
in the world. 


Since the establishment of Fort 
Benning the Telephone Exchange has 
been located in a temporary building 
where it is subjected to the greatest 
An effort 
to secure a permanent building for the 
Exchange and it is to be hoped that 


fire hazard. is being made 


funds will be made available for the 


purpose in the near future. 


It is the intention to conduct an 
field test of all 


small arms at Fort Benning this Fall. 


extensive Infantry 
The results of the experiments will 
have much bearing upon the subject 
of the distribution of small arms in 
the rifle company and the proportion 
of each that it is desirable to have. 
The work of the Infantry Board in 
this matter will be watched with in 
terest by the entire Infantry. 


D 





Notes from the Chief of Infantry 


Courtesy, Publicity, Good-Will and Recruiting 
HE four go hand in hand. The 
advisability of Infantry units 

utilizing an officer for the above is 

suggested. He establishes cordial re- 
lations with the local community and 
renders and receives 
ways. 


assistance in 
many Many of the posts and 
regiments are doing this at present, but 
it is believed that the field has only 
been entered and that by careful or- 
ganization, great results can be se- 
eured. The possibilities for mutual co- 
operation are unlimited. Among the 
strongest elements in dangerous paci- 
fist movements are some churches. 
Why not have the band or elements 
thereof, put on a sacred concert, or, 
an army soloist sing at one of the serv- 
ices. This would carry in all the 
papers and care should be taken that 
it did. At large picnics or celebra- 
tions, the band may play at the fair 
grounds; platoons or larger units may 
give exhibitions of close order, bayo- 
net, calesthenies, ete. Ceremonies may 
be put on at suitable places. A series 
of demonstrations may be arranged 
writing them up before and after the 
performances. There can be no doubt 
that the results will more than make 
up for the extra work involved. 


® 
The Infantry School Graduate 


I‘ determining future assignments of 
officers who are now attending the 
Infantry School, and of those who will 


hereafter graduate therefrom, the 
needs of the service at large, as well 
as the needs of the Infantry, must be 
considered. 
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In determining these assignment 
is necessary to know and to hold at 
proper value the aims and purposes of 
The Infantry School. It is axiomati 
that good teaching, good training, good 
administration and good leadership 
follow where basic principles are well 
known and when put to practical use 
The wider the distribution of Infan- 
try School graduates throughout the 
entire Army of the United States (and 
this includes the Regular Army, Or 
canized Reserves, National Guard, R 
0. T. C., ete.) the more uniform will 
be the method used in training and 
instruction therein. Organizations of 
the regular service must realize that, 
as such, they form the nuclei of pro 
fessional individuals and teams, which 
are maintained to enhance the training 
of the whole. This broad genera! pol- 
icy must be accepted by the regular 
officer as being the best method to im- 
part efficient military instruction to 
our citizen soldiers. 

At about the close of each 
year many changes in Infantry per- 
sonnel assignments are necessary. The 
Infantry quota to the Organized Re- 
serves; to the National Guard; to the 
R. O. T. C. and other activities must 
be filled, likewise foreign service regi- 
ments must be kept up to strength. 
By July, 1924, the operation of the 
‘*Manchu Law’’ will require relief of 
a great number of Infantry officers 
from R. O. T. C. duty. These vacan- 
cies must, in part at least, be filled by 
graduates of the present classes of 
The Infantry School. Thus, it is clear 
that the greater bulk of graduates will, 
of necessity, be assigned to organiza- 


school 








Notes from Chief of Infantry 


r duty other than those from 
detailed. 

During the past few years some dis- 
satisfaction has prevailed by the loss 
to regiments of officers detailed to the 
school. In some eases it has resulted 
in reluctant aequiescence on the part of 
regimental commanders to provide of- 
ficers to take the course. This dissat- 
tion must be eliminated for the 
general good of the service. 

The funetion of The Infantry 
School is to not only to further the 
training of officers who have proven 
themselves well balanced in training 
methods, leadership and administra- 
tion, but to also impart instruction to 
those who need to know, and who may 
lack certain fundamental qualities de- 
manded of all Infantry officers. Hav- 
it devolves 
upon regimental commanders to exer- 
cise great care in the selection and rec- 
ommendation of students in order to 
raise the standard of all officers of In- 
fantry. 


isla 


ing these ideas in mind 


Regimental and higher commanders 
must realize that the inrantry School 
graduate is an asset not only to the 
Infantry, but to the Army at large, 
and that the officer’s future assignment 
must be based on the general need for 
trained officers throughout the Army 
of the United States. 

It is believed that the fact that, in 
the past, students reporting to the 
Infantry School have not been relieved 
from assignment to their old organiza- 
tions, has resulted in the belief that 
upon graduation they would report 
back to the regiment from which de- 
tailed. By a study of the preceding 
facts in this article it becomes appar- 
ent that, however desirable this might 


be, the returning of all officers to the 
regiment from which detailed is im- 
practicable. 

® 


Visit the Tank Schools 

HE Chief of Infantry accompanied 

by three officers from his office, 
visited the Tank Schols to witness mov- 
ing tank firing demonstrations. The 
experimental Model 1922, the Mark 
VIII, and the light tanks were used. 
The experimental Model 1922 tank is 
armed with one six-pounder (2.24’’) 
gun and two machine guns; the Mark 
VIII earries two six-pounders and five 
machine guns; the light tanks have 
either one machine gun or one one- 
pounder (37 mm.) gun. The firing 
results were very good. 


® 


Mission of Infantry Weapons 


STATEMENT of the mission of 

all Infantry weapons has been 
forwarded to the War Department by 
the Chief of Infantry. 


® 


Unclaimed Liberty Bonds 
M AJOR F. W. BOSCHEN, the 
Finance Officer, United States 
Army, in Washington, has given a 
member of this office some interesting 
information on the subject of Liberty 
Bonds purchased by soldiers during 
the war and never claimed. He has 
$116,950.00 in bonds, nearly all $50.00 
bunds, which were subscribed for 
through the Treasury Department and 
fully paid for. He has the name, or- 
ganization and the latest address on 
file in the Adjutant General’s office of 
each of the 2,300 purchases and yet has 
found it impossible to locate the men 

and deliver them their bonds. 
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A great many soldiers subscribed 
for bonds through banks, making pay- 
ment by monthly allotment. In the 
vast majority of cases the bonds, when 
fully paid for, were delivered to the 
purchasers, but, as with the Treasury, 
the banks were unable to locate them 
in many eases, they had vanished 
‘* without a trace.’’ Major Boschen has 
$100,000.00 
turned in 
$50.00 bonds. 
owners and trying to make delivery. 

So Unele Sam is holding the bonds 
of about 4,300 former soldiers who 
have forgotten they ever bought the 


worth of bonds 
the banks—2,000 
He is still looking for 


nearly 
from 


bonds. Perhaps you are one, try to 


remember. 


® 


Athletics 
A* Infantry football team, com- 


posed of enlisted men, played 
Mount Saint Mary’s College at Em- 
mitsburg, Md. The president of the 
the 
troops a commendatory letter upon the 
conduct and sportsmanship of the men, 
expressing the wish for more athletic 
contests. 


school wrote the comamnder of 


® 


Section V, Office Chief of Infantry 

ECTION V, War Plans and Organ- 

ization has recently been added to 
the Office Chief of Infantry. The du- 
ties of this section are: 

a. Prepare and revise Tables of Or- 
ganization. 

b. Prepare mobilization plans and 
annexes to specific war plans. 

c. Prepare special studies not prop- 
erly pertaining to other sections of the 
office. 

The most important work being done 


by the War Plans Section at t! 
ent time is the preparation of t}, 
fantry Branch Plan of the W 
partment Mobilization Plan an 
preparation of the Minimum Qu 
tions for all officers of Infant: 


® 


Equipment Projects 
PECIFICATIONS having 
made from reports of tests }) 

Infantry and Cavalry Boards an 
studies by the Ordnance, designs 
an experimental machine gun 
have begun. 

The experimental machine gun 
water boxes developed by the Ordnance 
have proved lighter and stronger than 
the present service type. Further inm- 
provements in making more models 
have been suggested by the Infantry 
Board. 

Sample coverings for experimental 
steel helmets have been tested by The 
Infantry Board. The board recom- 
mends a gray wool flock covering over 
a parkerized steel surface. The Chief 
of Ordnance has been requested to 
furnish one hundred experimental hel- 
mets with this covering, which will be 
sent to the Infantry Board for service 
test. 


® 


Rifle Marksmanship 

HE Fifth Infantry sent a rif 

team to the State matches at Au- 
burn, Maine, at the invitation of the 
State. They won the cup presented by 
the State to the winner of the regi- 
mental team match. The State also 
presented a cup for a match for indi- 
vidual members of the Fifth Infantr) 
only. 
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Scrapping Mahan 
NDER the above title in a re- 
cent number of the Yale Re- 
m view Professor William O. 
Stevens, instructor at the U. 8. Naval 
Academy contributes a paper full of 
keen comments on the change that has 
come over the world’s attitude toward 
Mahan’s doctrine of the infallibility 
of sea power. 

Professor Stevens’ article is packed 
with interest for military men but as 
ii is rather long for re-publication 
and as the Review is probably not 
available for many army men, a digest 
is set forth here. 

As is well remembered, Admiral 
Mahan’s writings on the influence of 
sea power upon the fate of nations 
caused a tremendous stir when they 
appeared in the 1890’s. A school of 
thought was created that was highly 
regarded up to the outbreak of the 
World War. It is not so well remem- 
bered, perhaps, that the prophet be- 
came a celebrity in England and else- 
where before he received honor in his 
own country,—and nowhere were the 
principles he enunciated studied with 
greater diligence than in. Germany— 
that ‘‘land of damned professors.’’ 

Perhaps, as Professor Stevens 
points out, Mahan fell so in love with 
his idea that he tended to over-empha- 
sis, or perhaps the novelty of the dis- 
covery led his disciples to claim the 
impossible. In any event the effect 
of his writings was to cause sea power 
to become, in many minds, the one in- 
dispensable agency for victory. The 
doctrine was immensely popular in 
England since it justified her heavy 


annual naval budgets. This was as it 
should. be, for plainly England’s ex- 
istence hinges on her mastery of the 
seas. 


But, and here enters the villain, the 
thought of whom tortured Mahan’s 
last days in 1914, the naval supremacy 
doctrine was also popular in Germany, 


and it aroused there ambitions that 
might far better have remained dor- 
mant. 

We now know the result. Ger- 
many’s leaders saw nothing sacred 
about England’s sea supremacy. Ma- 
han held that a nation was a fool that 
did not seize the supremacy of the 
seas when she could. So Tirpitz and 
his predecessors forthwith planned a 
bold bid for that position with ap- 
parently never a thought that the 
threat of their growing battle fleet 
would make England their enemy 
when war broke. ‘‘Going by the 
book,’’ the Germans disregarded 
Churchill’s proffer of a naval holli- 
day,—and the fat was in the fire. 
Afterwards it was ‘‘Gott strafe Eng- 
land’’ for joining her former foes, 
Russia and France, against her ancient 
ally, Germany. And, argued the Junk- 
ers, what was Germany’s offense? Sim- 
ply that she was arming to protect 
herself from the ‘‘ring of bayonets’’ 
surrounding her. Looking back ten 
years it cannot be doubted that Ger- 
many’s navy brought her far more 
harm than benefit; its existence was 
one of the most potent facturs con- 
tributing toward the recent conflict. 

So, the war came on, and soon de- 
ficiencies developed in Mahan’s logic. 
For one thing it became evident that 
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the mere ownership of a superior fleet 
was not the vital point, but what 
could be done with that fleet. Even 
without the menace of the submarine 
it is practically a foregone conclusion 
that, for all of England’s ‘‘Grand 
Fleet,’’ for all of the blockade 
posed upon Germany (partial as it 
was) the war would have been lost 
by the Allies on the West Front had 
not the United States joined forces 
with them in the nick of time. Sea 
supremacy might have staved off de- 
feat but it surely could not guarantee 
victory. 

For another thing, Mahan, drawing 
solely upon history of the past for 
his reading of the future, relied for 
security altogether upon the mainte- 
nance of great armaments. It was 
soon found, however, that this teach- 
ing was well enough when accepted 
and acted on by one nation only, but 
when accepted by others it brought 
on the very thing the doctrine was 
supposed to prevent. Admiral Mahan 
did not then appreciate the truth 
which many today (including our C. 
W. 58.) would do well to ponder, i. e., 


im- 


that ‘‘there is a certain point beyond 
‘which preparedness becomes provoca- 


tion.”” The Admiral missed the fact 
that armaments may be limited by 
international agreements, drafted and 
observed in all good faith. He over- 
looked the fact that such agreements 
have a far more enduring basis than 
any dictatorship imposed by a single 
nation. , 


‘In brief,’’ remarks Professor Ste- 
vens, ‘‘it is not with Mahan’s inter- 
pretation of history or with his prin- 
ciples of strategy that fault can be 
found. His doctrine of sea power 
failed in its bearing on national policy 
—what might be called the grand 
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strategy that underlies naval! 
Mahan held up the dominion 0) 
sea as a priceless possession in 
or war. The race to possess it 
sarily involved competitive 
ments on a large seale and culn 
in a world war. A continuat 
the same policy will inevitably 
at the same ghastly conclusion. 
realization of this fact is the chi 
son of the war with relation 1 
power.”’ 

After 1918 the prize of sea supren 
acy lay within the grasp of the United 
States. According to Mahan’s doe. 
trine we should have moved joyfully 
to the task of securing it, regardless 
of consequences. It requires no in- 
genuity to state a dozen reasons why 
we should have done this, and per 
haps even England herself, as vital as 
sea command is to her existence, could 
not have lasted in the race with us 

But in the years since 1914 some 
lessons had been learned. The inevit 
able end of an armament race was 
clearly comprehended. England had 
an alliance with Japan. A program 
of heavy naval development on the 
part of the United States would sim 
ply have strengthened that alliance 
and added thereto a hostility on Eng- 
land’s part that did not enter into the 
drafting of the original treaty with 
Japan. 

So, we witnessed the convening of a 
Limitation of Armaments Conference 
and ‘‘the substitution of a board of 
governors for a mistress of the seas.’’ 

It will always be an interesting 
speculation as to what might have 
happened had Germany’s leaders been 
wise enough to have accepted tiie 
naval holiday offer without relaxing 
their drive for the world’s industrial 


leadership. But Destiny—or Teutonic 





ring—ruled otherwise, and we 
e gainers by a great lesson. 
course there are those who de- 
the passing of a great oppor- 
nitg waived by the United States in 
the Conference. Such men are given 
to pointing out the chances taken by 
our country in limiting our naval ex- 
pansion and in signing away the right 
to fortify Guam and the Philippines. 
Of course we took chances, but did the 
other alternative offer anything bet- 
ter than following a vicious circle 
leading to war? Would not the other 
choice have infallibly driven England 
back on her ally Japan and produced 
another conflict? 

Then again, be it remembered, we 
not the only nation to take 
chances or make sacrifices. Japan had 
gained her foothold in the Shantung 
honorably enough from the Germans 
but she has surrendered it; England, 
instead of ignoring her money debt to 
us and spending the money in an ef- 
fort to retain dominion of the seas, 
has honorably funded the debt and 
has done what must make many Eng- 
lishmen 


are 


gasp, i. e., accepted an equal 
in sea power. 

In human affairs no one can guar- 
antee the future. But if there is any 
such thing as international honor, and 
assuredly there must be, this country 
cannot lose on the investment she is 
making. As so well stated by Pro- 
fessor Stevens: 

The time may not be ripe for so 
huge an investment in Utopia, and the 
risks are grave. Nations still show a 
discouraging persistence in the ways 
of pettiness and greed. But the other 
theory involves still graver risks. The 
great enemy of liberalism in any coun- 
try is the fear of other nations. It 
was the conviction that Germany was 
ringed about with hostile bayonets 
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which supported the militarism of the 
late empire and brought the Social 
Democrats enthusiastically into line in 
1914. On this principle it may be ex- 
pected that the absence of American 
armed bases at the doors of Japan and 
the turning over of the guardianship 
of the Pacific to a committee of na 
tions, of which Japan is one, will re- 
move the apprehension of the Japan- 
ese as to Yankee designs against them, 
and give the open road to progress 
of liberalism in Japan. Indeed the 
signs are that this process is already 
under way. 

* 7 . * * 

Thus the old theory of sea power 
as a prize to the strongest led to the 
world war. A continuation of the 
same policy will lead along the same 
path to a catastrophe infinitely worse. 
The world has therefore scrapped 
more than battleships; it has dis- 
carded Mahan’s entire philosophy for 
an experiment in faith. 

. « oe 

The brakes of the express train suddenly 
screeched and the cars came to a grinding 
stop. There was excitement in the 
Pullmans, and presently word passed along 
that the train had run over a cow. As the 
conductor hurried through the train an old 
lady reached out and seized him by the sleeve. 

“They say it was a cow!” she exclaimed. 
“Was it on the track?” 

“No, madam,” said the conductor severely. 
“The engine chased it right out into the pas- 
ture and caught it under an oak tree.” 

*. * 7 


Pacifist Delusions 

PACIFIST has broken loose in 
the 
He or she 
complains that ‘‘large sums of money 
are to be asked for fortifying the 
Hawaiian Islands and the Pacific 
Coast,’’ and that a large air force, a 
big fleet of submarines and guns with 
a much longer range be provided to 
protect the canal. He or she cherishes 
the extraordinary notion that ‘‘it is 
generally agreed by experts that this 
country is safe against invasion.’’ We 


some 


the editorial columns of 
Indianapolis News. 
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suppose these experts are Mr. Bryan 
and the Association Opposed to Mili- 
tarism. How does a pacifist get that 
way? He thinks a nation with which 
we were at war would not take ad- 
vantage of the canal if it were not 
fortified. This is the pacifist theory. 
If you are armed some one is certain 
to attack you. If you want to be safe, 
make yourself helpless to resist at- 
tack. A scrambled mentality, but, un- 
fortunately, not unique. The currency 
of these familiar pacifist fallacies is 
the result of a pretty general tend- 
ency to feel about war, not think. The 
program which alarms this writer is 
entirely defensive. It is founded on 
the experience of mankind, past and 
present, that weakness invites attack, 
not strength. But the pacifist is in- 
curable in the contrary delusion, and 
we are sorry to say American optim- 
ism and inclination to abolish uncom- 
fortable possibilities by ignoring them 
falls in with pacifist folly. Perhaps if 
the objector to the defense of Hawaii 
and the Pacific Coast did not live 
2,000 miles inland he or she might do 
a little straight thinking. But we sus- 
pect the case is worse than that.— 
Chicago Tribune. 
- * * 


Follow Through * 

When your pack is getting heavy and 
the read seems long and rough, 

When you’re weary, tired, and foot- 
sore, and a soldier’s life seems 
tough, 

Then remember that your buddy may 
be just as tired as you. 

So raise your chin and grin a bit—a 
soldier 
.  “*Follows Through.’’ 


When the bullets clip the ¢ 
and your wounded ; 
moan, 

When you’re crawling out 
knows 


thy 
iSS-LODS 
. 


nrade 


where — and 
you’re all alone, 
When your cartridges are finished 
then your bayonet will d 
For the testing of a soldier is t 
he 
**Follows Through.’’ 


When you get a bullet through 
arm and you’re feeling 
sick, 

It’s a good excuse for lying d 
are you going to quit or stick 

The enemy are still in front—then 
what are you going to do 

You will never know your limit w 
less you 

**Follow Through.’’ 

When Brotherhood of 
meets the Lodge of the Me. 
Arms, 

When the Strong Men sit by the great 
God Mars and talk of War's 
alarms, 


Adventure 


When the sentry stops you at th 
Gate—what will you say and d 
For the only question he will ask i: 
**Did you 
**Follow Through.’’ 
FRANK C. TILLSON, 
Capt., 160th Infantry. 


There had been a blowout, and the father 
of the family was perspiringly and profane) 
changing tires. 

“I don’t see why you have to talk that 
way,” said his wife reproachfully. “You act 
as if it were a total loss. You never see the 
good in things.” 

“Well, what good is there in this?” 

“Why, it tickled the baby so. He laughed 
right out loud when it went bang!’- 
can Legion Weekly. 


{meri 





» * Adopted by the 160th Infantry, California National Guard, as the Regimental 
‘oem. 
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Weta Valuable Booklet 
THER things the Army Does 
Besides Fight’’ is the title of 
an interesting pamphlet pub- 
d and distributed by the Recruit- 
It is the text of an ad- 
ss made by Secretary Weeks at 
; Angeles during his Western trip. 
booklet will be of value to offi- 
s of the Army in the preparation of 
ticles for the press and talks before 
Any one may secure a 
py on request to the Recruiting 
iblicity Bureau, 39 Whitehall Street, 
ew York City. 


God 
u 


Service. 


ce bodies. 


As a reward for being a good boy, Mrs. 

evinski took little Sammie to the new music 

\| which had recently become a brilliant ad- 

tion to the small town. 

\s the soprano began to sing, Sammie be- 

ime greatly excited over the gesticulations 
of the orchestra conductor. 

“What's that man shakin’ his stick at her 
for?” he demanded, indignantly. 

“Sh-h! He’s not shaking his stick at her.” 

But Sammie was not convinced. 

“Then what’s she yellin’ about?” 


Smoke Screens 


ESTS in 1921 had already dem- 
onstrated that it was possible 
to sink battleships of the last 

decade by explosives dropped from 
aircraft, so that it was no surprise to 
the observers of the bombing tests off 
Cape Hatteras last month to see the 
former giants of our old Navy, the 
Battleships ‘‘Virginia’’ and ‘‘New 
Jersey’’ each sunk by the explosion 
of a single effective bomb dropped 
from a Martin bomber flying at an 
elevation of from 3,000 to 10,000 feet. 
Observers were, however, greatly in- 
terested in the auxiliary aids of the 
smoke screens, such as those thrown 
out by the ‘‘St. Mihiel,’’ the ob- 
servers’ station, as a defensive screen 


rhed 
1eri- 


to hide the vessel from an assumed 
enemy, and particularly in the white 
smoke screen dropped as an impene- 


trable curtain from a speeding air 
plane between the observers and the 
**New Jersey.”’ 

Dr. T. B. Hine, chemist at Edge- 
wood Arsenal, when interviewed, mod 
estly declaimed any particular novelty 
about the screen or personal respon- 
sibility for its success, but others in 
position to know of his accomplish- 
ments were willing to give him credit 
not alone for the chemical composi- 
tion of the screen, but for the me- 
chanical devices used in laying it. 

The air about the ‘‘St. Mihiel’’ was 
constantly filled with the hum and 
drone of many observing planes and 
no attention was paid to them until 
suddenly a thin white streak trailed 
from the tail of one machine. Almost 
instantaneously _ this com 
menced to widen into A 
filmy curtain as it fell seaward, thick- 


streak 
vertically 


ening as it descended till suddenly 
one realized that there was a dense 
curtain of fluffy snow-white clouds 
between the observers and the battle- 
ship ‘‘New Jersey’’ two miles away. 
The curtain was more than a mile in 
length and several hundred feet in 
height, completely obscuring all sight 
of the ‘‘New 


many minutes. 


Jersey’’ beyond for 
that another 


plane flying 500 feet above could drop 


Dr. Hine explained 


a similar curtain and these placed 
at a distance of two or three miles 
from a ship would completely prevent 
an enemy thereon noting the approach 
of our hombing planes until they were 
actually overhead and had dropped 
their deadly loads of destruction on 
the enemy’s deck. 
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Dr. Hine said that it required some- 
thing less than a thousand pounds of 
the compound used to make a curtain 
a mile long and anywhere from 500 
to 600 feet deep. 

Asked as to the chemical composi- 
tion, he disclosed it to be what he 
termed ‘‘ti-tetra’’ tetra 
chloride, and further explained the 
means by which the curtain was 
spread. ‘‘Were we merely to drop or 
spill the chemical from the airplane 
it would, of course, have the forward 


‘ec 


or titanium 


velocity of the plane going at, say, 
120 miles an hour and at this speed 
the particles would be broken up into 
such a fine spray as never to reach 
the ground below and all screening or 
smoke effect would be lost. It was 
necessary therefore to devise means to 
overcome this forward velocity of the 
chemical.’’ Here again he modestly 
responsibility for the 
means employed. 


We simply shoot the ‘‘ti-tetra’ 
from a backward-pointing nozzle at 
the same velocity as the machine is 
traveling forward. The result is that 
the chemical is left standing in the 
air, as it were, and falls to the sea as 
a gentle rain, vaporizing and forming 
the cumulus clouds. 


disclaimed 


, 


Instead of using a powder charge 
for the purpose, Dr. Hine stated that 
the necessary propulsive force was ob- 
tained from a tank of carbon dioxide 
the same as is used in acetylene lamps. 

Dr. Hine was formerly professor of 
industrial chemistry at the University 
of California, but has been devoting 
his time for several years to the 
Chemical Warfare Service, in which 
he sees great possibilities, both offen- 
sively and defensively. ‘‘Humanita- 
rians may rave against the use of 
chemicals in war,’’ he said, ‘‘but the 
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old adage that ‘all is fair in |: 
war’ still holds good.”’ 
7 * * 
“Waiter,” said a customer after 
fifteen minutes for his soup, “have y 
been to the zoo?” 
“No, sir.” 
“Well, you ought to go. You wou! 
seeing the turtles whizz past.” 
* ~ -~ 
Washington Branch By-Laws 
HE following By-Laws of th 
Washington Branch oi 
United States Infantry As 
sociation were adopted at a meeting o/ 
the Branch on September 22, 1923: 
ArTICLE I. NAME 
The name of this organization shal! 
be ‘‘ Washington Branch of the United 
States Infantry Association.’’ 
ArtiIcLe II. Purposes 
The objects of this organization shal 
be to foster and encourage the aims 
and interests of the United States 
Infantry Association, as defined in 
Article III of the Constitution of th: 
United States Infantry Association, as 
amended in 1910. 


ArtTICcLE III. MEMBERSHIP 


Section 1. This Branch of the 
United States Infantry Association 
shall consist of regular and associate 
members whose qualifications shall be 
as prescribed in Sections 2 and 3, Ar- 
ticle IV of the Constitution of the 
United States Infantry Association, as 
amended in 1910, and as further pre- 
seribed in the next section of this 
article. 

Section 2. All officers eligible for 
membership as outlined in the preced- 
ing section must reside within the Dis- 
trict of Columbia or within twenty 
(20) miles thereof. 


ArticLe IV. Riguts AND OBLIGATIONS 


oF MEMBERS 


Section 1. Each member, regular or 
associate, of the Washington Branch, 
shall be entitled to one vote at all 
meetings of the Branch except as here- 
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provided for. Votes may be 
ther in person or by proxy. 
ion 2. Only regular members 
e entitled to vote for officers of 
ranch or upon changes in these 
Laws. 
ArticLeE V. DvuEs 
tion 1. No dues shall be collected 
members of this branch. 
ction 2. All peeuniary obligations 
acted by the Washington Branch 
all be defrayed by a voluntary sub- 
scription pro rated by the President, 
from time to time, among the regular 
and associate members of the Branch, 
provided that in case of special enter- 
tainment the President shall pro rate 
{he expenses entailed among those 
participating. 
ArticLe VI. MEETINGS 

Section 1. The regular annual meet- 
ing of the Washington Branch of the 
United States Infantry Association 
shall be held in September for the elec- 
tion of officers and transaction of such 
business as may be brought before it. 
The time and place of meeting shall be 
prescribed by the President and notifi- 
cation thereof shall be made by the 
Secretary at least fifteen (15) days in 
advance of said meeting. 

Section 2. Special meetings may be 
called by the President at such times 
and places as he may deem necessary 
or when so requested by ten regular 
members, in writing, setting forth the 
purpose for such meeting. At any 
such special meeting no business other 
than that specificd in the call shall be 
considered. 

Section 3. Guest cards for all meet- 
ings, lectures, entertainments, ete., 
given by the Branch may be issued by 
the Seeretary. 

Section 4. Twenty-five (25) duly 
qualified members present and voting 
shall constitute a quorum for the trans- 
action of business. 


ArticLte VII. Orricers 
Section 1. The officers of the 
ranch, all of whom must be chosen 
from the regular members as defined 
in Artiele III, Section 2 of these By- 
Laws, shall be as follows: 


(a) A President, who shall pre- 
side at all meetings of the Branch 
and perform all duties usually 
appertaining to that office. 

(b) A Vice-President, who dur- 
ing the absence or inability of the 
President shall perform the duties 
of President. 

(ec) The Secretary-Treasurer 
shall keep a record of all proceed- 
ings, conduct all correspondence, 
collect and disburse all funds au- 
thorized by the Branch. He shall 
submit, at the annual meeting, a 
statement of his accounts and a 
report of all the activities of the 
Washington Branch. 

(d) Such Committees as may 
be necessary to facilitate the ac- 
tivities of the Branch shall be ap- 
pointed by the President. Such 
Committees shall hold office dur- 
ing the incumbency and pleasure 
of the President making such ap- 
pointments. 


(e) The President shall, by 
temporary appointments, fill all 
vacancies in the officers of the 
Branch created by death, resigna- 
tion, or otherwise. 

Articte VIII. Erections 

Section 1. There shall be elected an 
nually a President, a Vice-President, 
and a Secretary-Treasurer, who shall 
serve for one year or until their suc- 
eessors shall have been elected and 
shall have accepted office. 

Section 2. The President shall ap- 
point a nominating committee of three 
(3) members not less than one (1) 
month prior to the annual meeting, of 
whom none shall be officers of the 
Branch, for the purpose of nominating 
candidates for successors to the officers 
of the Branch whose terms are about 
to expire. This committee shall, in 
writing, submit its report of nomina- 
tions to the Secretary prior to the 
annual meeting. 

Section 3. Nothing contained in Sec- 
tion 2 of this article shall prevent such 
additional nominations as may be de- 
sired at the annual meeting of the 
Branch. 
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ArtTICcCLE TX. AMENDMENTS 


Amendments to these By-Laws may 
be made at the annual or special meet- 
ing of the Branch by an affirmative 
vote of two-thirds of the regular mem- 
bers present, provided the proposed 
amendment shall have been submitted 
in writing to the President sixty (60) 
days prior to the meeting. 


ARTICLE X. PROCEDURE 

Section 1. All meetings shall be con- 
ducted according to parliamentary 
procedure and usage, and shall be 
governed by Roberts Rules of Order 
and Parliamentary Procedure. 

Section 2. The order of business 
shall be as follows: 


(a) Reading of the minutes of 
the last meeting. 

(b) Report 
Treasurer. 


of Secretary- 


(c) Reports of Committees. 
(d) Election of Officers. 
(e) General Business. 
(f) Adjournment. 
This order may be changed by a 
majority vote of the meeting. 
ArricLe XI. Fiscau YEAR 
The Fiscal Year shall conform to the 
ealendar year. (January 1 to Decem- 
ber 31). 
~ - 7 
“Young man,” said the boss, “you told me 
yesterday afternoon you had an engagement 
with your dentist.” 
“Yes, sir, I did.” 
“Well, I saw you at the ball game.” 


“Yes, sir. The tall man sitting next to 
me was my dentist."—-Boston Transcript. 


Captain Walter E. Duvendeck 


q T is with sincere regret that 


t we announce the death of one 
of the loyal members of the 
United States Infantry Association, 
Captain Walter E. Duvendeck, 35th 
Infantry, who died at the Station 
Hospital, Schofield Barracks, on Au- 


gust 27, 1923. He joined the 35th In- 


fantry March 6, 1921, and f: 
date until his death comman 
Headquarters Company of t! 
ment. 

In General Order No. 19 
Regiment Colonel Joffey pays 
to Captain Duvendeck. 

Captain Duvendeck’s passing : 
a distinct loss to the regiment an 
the service, the best ideals a: 
ditions of which he constant! 
deavored to keep alive and pr: 
His loss is deeply regretted by the 
members of his company and the per 
sonnel of the entire regiment. His 
unselfish devotion to duty and high 
regard for the furnish 
wholesome example for all to folloy 


service 


A stately, attractive blonde left New York 
to take a position as stenographer with 
dignified Bostonian of Pilgrim descent. Ar 
riving at the office on her first morning, st 
went directly to her employer's desk. 

“I suppose you begin the day here the same 
as they do in New York?” she asked 

“Oh, yes,” replied her employer, without 
glancing up from his desk. 

“Well, hurry up and kiss me, then,” was 
the startling rejoinder, “I want to get t 
work.” —Legion Weekly. 


Indoor Gallery Ranges 
SMALL indoor gallery range 
may be constructed in any 
post or garrison, if a stor 
house or similar building can be found 
that is not being used. 

In the range shown on the attached 
diagram an old storehouse was used 
and the length of range desired was 
fifty feet. (See W. D. Doe. 1021 
par. 81.) Four targets were installed 
so that the target, attached to a pul- 
ley, ran on a trolley (4% inch twisted 
galvanized iron wire). The targets 
are operated by a 14 inch rope pass- 
ing through single pulley (A), and the 
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Plan 

double pulleys (B) and (C) 
around a revolving drum (D). Turn- 
ing this drum to the right brings the 
targets to the firing point and to the 
eft back to the butts. This method of 
operating targets does away with the 
‘Pit Details,’’ as it does also with the 
old way of walking down to the tar- 
get and stopping all targets set that 
one might be marked. 

The butts are made by erecting a 
crib, re-enforced by wires (a) (a) (a), 
and filled with loose sand. On the 
firing point side of the butts boiler 
plate, if available, is fastened flat 
against the face of the butts. On the 
reverse side is a sloping sand pile in 
a crib with boiler plate, if available, 
laid flat upon the upper slope. 

All dimensions are shown on the at- 
tached diagram. 


This small indoor gallery range is 
now being used by the 34th Infantry 


and the Coast Artillery at Fort Eustis, 
Va. 


Mark M. Porter, 
Ist Lieut., 34th Infantry. 


i 
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40th Division Training Schedule 
NE of the most complete sched 
ules of training for the sum- 
"aes mer camps that has come to 
our attention is that of the 40th Divi 
sion which was prepared by Col. Frank 
J. Morrow, who is the senior instructor 
on duty with that organization. The 
training was conducted at the Gigling 
Reservation in California and was a 
complete success throughout. The In- 
fantry troops participating were Hq. 
79th Infantry Brigade and Hq. Com- 
pany, 159th and 160th regiments of 
Infantry. The special features of the 
program were the training in guard 
duty whereby each company was given 
one intensive training tour from 6 P. 
M. until midnight; close and extended 
order drill, consisting of practical 
training and demonstrations, target 
practice, infantry weapons, ceremonies, 
physical efficiency tests, organized ath- 
letie games and contests, care of arms 
and equipment, including the prepara- 
tion of the Infantry pack and terrain 
exercises for officers. The practical 
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work in Infantry combat formations 
and tactics, and musketry was pro- 
vided for toward the end of the train- 
ing period and enabled the troops to 
put into practice the things they 
learned during the encampment. The 
schedule provided for the training of 
the machine gun companies in the same 
thorough manner as that covering the 
rifle companies and included every- 
thing pertaining to the work of these 
organizations. 
* * * 

Down in Texas the short cotton crop forced 
a large number of country negroes to the 
cities. One of them applied for a job at one 
of the large employment agencies. 

“There’s a job at the Eagle Laundry,” 
said the man behind the desk. “Want it?” 

The applicant shifted uneasily from one 
foot to the other. 

“Tell you how it is, boss,” he said finally. 
“I sure does want a job mighty bad, but de 


fack is, I ain’t never washed a eagle.”—The 
Open Road. 


To Stimulate Recruiting 
HE average American boy gen- 
erally has the travel bug tucked 
my away in his system and when 
the opportunity comes to go somewhere 
he is ready for it. The Army recruit- 
ing service has always catered to this 
weakness, if it may be so called, and 
it has been productive of results. The 
young man on the Atlantic seaboard 
is not overwhelmingly interested in en- 
listing for an outfit stationed near his 
home but will give serious consideration 
to a proposal to enlist for an outfit on 
the West Coast. The same proposition 
holds with respect to the young man 
who lives on the West Coast. If the 
recruiting service can in addition offer 
the boy a trip by boat through the 
Panama Canal the talking points are 
greatly enhanced. Periodically there 
are Army transports sailing from New 
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York and other Atlantic sea; 
San Francisco and from San Franeise 
to New York. 
the West Coast has very appropriat 


A recruiting ofticer » 
d bh 


rable 


suggested that these boats co 
filled on trip with d 
young men for the Army. It is 
ter that is worth serious consideration 


every 


1 Mat- 


and one that may go a long ways to 
ward solving some of the problems of 
keeping the Army up to strength 

* * + 


A lady out shopping one day entered , 
butcher’s shop and asked for a sheep's head 
She emphatically stated that she must hay 
English mutton. 

“Sorry, mum,” replied the butcher, “we ox 
stock Scotch mutton.” 

The lady was most anxious to purchase the 
sheep’s head, but she was insistent that 1t 
must be English. 

Turning to. the back of the shop, th 
butcher called his boy assistant to him and 
said quietly, pointing to the head of a shee; 
lying on a counter at the far end of the shop, 
“Jock, tak’ the brains oot o’ that heid.”—Dry 
Goods Economist. 


The Legion in Georgia 
HE Georgia Department of th 
American dons 
much to demonstrate the mat 
ter of the cordial relations that exist 
between the Legion and the various 
components of the military 
within the boundaries of the state. And 
the Charles 8. Harrison Post No. 35 of 
Columbus has played a prominent part 
in promoting the spirit. This post has 
a membership of about 1,200, some 500 
of them being officers and men of the 
Army stationed at Fort Benning, “a 
At a recent convention of the Georgia 
Department a resolution indorsing th 
War Department preparedness plans 
was adopted. This matter was largely 
the work of the Columbus Post which 
is now engaged in a new drive for 
membership from among the members 
of the Army at Fort Benning. 


Legion has 


service 
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Our New Address 


\/ter November 1 the address of the 
. S. Infantry Association will be 
Tue INFANTRY BUILDING, 
Washington, D. C. 
is means that your Association has 
pleted its new home in the Capital 
ind has moved in. 
is contemplated that we will be 
able to show you a picture of the new 
home in the next number of the In- 
PANTRY JOURNAL at which time we will 
tell you all about it. 

The building is located on 17th 
Street, between L and M, just two 
blocks north of the Army and Navy 
Club. 

Members of the Association visiting 
Washington are cordially invited and 
urged to come around and see us, and 
to make the Infantry Building their 
headquarters while in the city. 

* * * 

The golfer had an excellent opinion of him- 
self, and after making a fairly good drive, he 
turned to his caddie. 

“I suppose,” he said, “you have been round 
the links with worse players than me, eh?” 

The caddie took no notice. 

“I say,” said the golfer, loudly, “I sup- 
pose you've been round the links with worse 
players than me, eh?” 

“I heard you the first time,” replied the 


caddie, calmly. “I’m just thinking about it.’’ 
Baltimore Post. 


* * « 
SPUGS 


NDER the pressure of wartime 
economies many of us joined 
the comparatively new yet hon- 

orable body known as the 8. P. U. G., 
which initials interpreted become the 
Society for the Prevention of Useless 
Giving, the individuals being known 
familiarly as ‘*‘Spugs.’’ 

To take the place of lavish expendi- 
tures formerly made in useless giving, 
there grew up the much more agree- 
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able practice of sending greeting cards 
to our many friends throughout the 
service. 

At first we simply bought a Christ- 
mas card from a stationer and wrote 
our name on it, then we commenced 
to have our names printed from our 
visiting card plates. Sometimes the 
type matched the stock engraving 
frequently it did not. 

Out of this esthetic offense arose 
the custom of having a special greet- 
ing-card plate engraved. This being 
done all at one time the lettering was 
uniform and the sentiment one of per- 
sonal feeling. 

In order to make it easy for officers 
at outlying stations to secure satisfac- 
tory greeting cards the Engraving De- 
partment of the Infantry Association 
has stocked a very beautiful selection 
of greeting cards. These are carried 
in stock in blank so that any desired 
greeting can be engraved thereon, but 
for the benefit of those who do not care 
to go to the expense of having a full 
plate engraved several different greet- 
ings in varied forms of lettering are 
carried in stock so that it is generally 
possible to match an officer’s card plate. 
If not our engravers are ready to get 
up a special plate to meet the indi- 
vidual needs of the member. 

Such a plate engraved by hand in 


English Seript costs very little money 


and may be used from year to year. 
Albums displaying our line of 
Christmas greeting cards have been 
sent to each regiment, so that officers 
may have an opportunity to select a 
card that appeals to them. The Adju- 
tant of the regiment will know who has 
this album, and our suggestion is that 
officers see the display and place their 
orders early, because hand engraved 
work takes time to execute properly. 
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Recognition of Soviets 


HERE could be no greater vic- 
tory for communism than the 
recognition of the Soviet re- 

gime of Russia by the United States. 
It would mean the restoration of dip- 
lomatic relations between the two 
countries in which the Soviets would 
be the sole beneficiaries. 

A government recognized by an- 
other, and with which it is at peace, 
is entitled to a consulate at such 
places within the boundaries of the 
recognizing country as may seem de- 
sirable. This means that Russia could 
establish a consulate in our larger 
cities with a staff of such proportions 
as she may see fit. This in turn means 
that the Soviets would have in such 
places a well-organized propaganda 
center at each of these places around 
which the underground activities 
would center and from which the Red 
agitators would operate. 

As long as recognition of the pres- 
ent regime is withheld Communist ac- 
tivities must be conducted more or 
less under cover. We can see no rea- 
son for assisting them through recog- 
nition of the Soviets. 


® 


National Insurance 


GAIN has the value of an army 
as a national insurance been 


= demonstrated. We have it 
that the echoes of the falling build- 
ings of Tokio and Yokohama had not 
died away when the trained and dis- 
ciplined troops of the Japanese Army 
moved into the stricken cities and 
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took charge of affairs, bringing 
out of chaos and confusion. 

In like manner has the emerg 
value of our own Army been den 
strated time and again—as in th: 
Francisco fire, the Dayton flood, 
in many other emergencies. 

Our military budget is a form 
national insurance against irreparab|: 
loss from both without and within. 
Considering the extent of our national 
wealth the rate of this insurance is 
most reasonable to say the least 


® 
Taking a Flyer 


E are all agreed that Sherma 
was right, but are we all agreed 
that Barnum 

Those of us who have the privilege 
of standing by the lane of fairy finance 
*‘where the race of men go by’’ cannot 
doubt the truth of Mr. Barnum’s rv 
nowned discovery when hundreds and 
hundreds of otherwise intelligent men 
and women following meekly the lur 
of the high-pressure salesman, march: 
on in fulfillment of their 
The gullibility of the American | 
lie is an astounding thing. This is 
exemplified by the fact that upwards 
of five hundred millions of dollars a 
year is poured into the coffers of the 
modern gold-brick salesman. 
Behind the scenes in the 
where the names of suckers and sucke! 
lists are bought and sold daily and 
regularly, it is surprising to notice 
that doctors, school teachers and Army 
officers sell at a premium. The reason 
for this is, of course, that these classes 
of men and women do not come as 


was right 


destin} 


market 
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n contact with the commercial 
d are not as well acquainted 
dangers and pitfalls as with 

We envy the man who spec- 
nd becomes wealthy but are 
en an opportunity to sympa- 
ith the thousands who at the 
These cases 
‘ommon that no notice or com- 
s made. It is the one in ten 
nd ease we hear about and envy 
y to imitate. 

The strange thing about it is that 
the man who won and made the spec- 
tacular suecess, speculated intelli- 
cently. He knew what his chances 
were to win, and what risk of loss he 
ran. He placed a fair bet. Thou- 
sands of intelligent men with ‘‘sport- 
ing blood’’ yield to the lure and tell 
themselves they are ‘‘taking a flyer.’’ 
But if these men knew they were plac- 
ing a two-to-one bet on a thousand-to- 
one chance, they would indeed admit 
the ‘‘taking a flyer’’ idea. 

Experience of successful men has 
proven the advisability of speculating 
with only part of their accumulations 
and conserving the remainder. These 
men, however, speculate intelligently. 
They reach a conclusion by independ- 
ent investigation and facts. They know 
what risk they run. To place an even 
bet with all chances for winning en- 
tirely against you is not speculating. 
it isn’t even gambling. It’s throwing 
money away and putting one’s name 
on the list of candidates in the Royal 
Association of Suckers, If you gamble, 
don’t try to beat a Three Shell Artist 
at his game. If you speculate, get the 
facts by independent investigation and 
speculate intelligently. 

By all means, before you 
investigate, 


ne lose and fail. 
are \ 
ment 


thous 


invest, 


Employment of Veterans 


EPLYING to a letter from the 
the Vet- 
wae erans’ Bureau, Brigadier Gen- 
eral John C. Greenway, O. R. C., an 
nounces the policy of the concerns of 
which he is the General Manager—The 
Calumet and Arizona Mining Company 
and the New Cornelia Copper Com- 
pany. 


representative of 


General Greenway says: 


I have your letter of recent date, 
asking the attitude of companies un- 
der my charge, the Calumet and Ari- 
zona Mining Company and the New 
Cornelia Copper Company, regarding 
the employment of disabled veterans 
restored to health. 

It has been the policy of the com 
panies which I operate to give soldiers 
preference everywhere, provided they 
ean stand the physical examination. 
Our work is mining work and is ardu- 
ous and severe, and unless a man is 
in robust health, he cannot follow the 
occupation of mining. But, as stated, 
when ex-service men’s condition will 
permit, we welcome them above all 
classes. 


General Greenway is a loyal sup- 
porter of the Infantry Association and 
a regular the INFANTRY 
JOURNAL. He is an enthusiastic mem- 
ber of the Organized Reserve and a 
thorough advocate of national pre- 
paredness. 


reader of 
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Spanish Prisoner Swindle 


HOULD a letter 
from Spain, couched in spigoty 


you receive 

English, inviting you to par- 
ticipate in the recovery of a vast 
amount of treasure that was hidden 
years ago by a man who is now held 
prisoner in a Spanish dungeon, you 
will do well to consign it promptly to 
the w. p. b. 
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The letter is one of thousands that 
are sent to this country every year by 
swindlers who prey upon the gullible. 
It is known internationally as the 
‘‘Spanish prisoner and, 
strange as it may has been 
worked with success on many occasions. 

Briefly, the game is worked this way : 

A letter written in carefully 
‘*pigeoned’’ English is received by a 
resident of this country telling him 
that he has been appealed to because 
of his known charity and means to aid 
a man held as prisoner in Spain to re- 
cover the buried proceeds of his crime. 
In order to get at the money an agent 
is necessary, who must come to Spain 
with funds sufficient to carry on a 
search and perhaps to ‘‘cross the 
palm’’ of an official. Sometimes the 
victim is not urged to go to Spain, but 
is instructed to send his money to a 
designated agent, who, when the treas- 
ure is recovered, will forward a speci- 
fied share of+the loot. 

On the face of it this would seem a 
most hopeless proposition. But again 
and again, as the Spanish police 
records show, people have gone to 
Spain in response to these letters, have 
put up their money with the agents 
named, and have then waited fruit- 
lessly for results, finally in some cases 
reporting to the authorities, only to 
find that they have been chasing a wild 
goose. For there is no ‘‘Spanish pris- 
oner’’ with buried treasure. 


swindle’’ 
seem, 


A recent news dispatch froin Bay. 
celona indicates that the leaders hay, 
been arrested and the swindle | 
broken up for the time being. The lay. 
out included a large staff of clerks ang 
secretaries capable of handling ; 
ume of correspondence amount 
some 50,000 letters a year. 
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The Question as a Reminder 


b the powerful influence of , 
O53} simple question is well recog- 
nized from an advertising standpoint 

The Infantry Association is now en. 
gaged in a drive for new membership 
from among the officers of the Na. 
tional Guard and the Organized Re 
serves. There are many good infantry- 
men on duty with these two compon. 
ents of the Army of the United States 
who come into contact with o 
daily. If during the course of their 
conversation they will ask the simple 
question : ‘‘Do you read the Inrantry 
JOURNAL ?’’ we are sure that the mem 
bership list will be increased thereby. 

Just keep this matter in mind and 
when you have the opportunity to d 
so, ask the National Guard or Reserv: 
Officer the question ‘‘Do you read the 
INFANTRY JOURNAL?’’ If further in 
formation is requested tell them about 
the JourNAL and what it is doing for 
the Military Service. 


aT) N all lines of business endeayor 
- 


1¢eTs 


D 


John was the son of parents who 
were sufficiently popular to receive 
more invitations than they could con- 
veniently accept. In the course of a 
general knowledge lesson, the master 
asked: ‘‘Can any boy tell me the 


meaning of the letters R. S. V. P.! 
John’s hand shot up. 
**Well?’’ said the master. 
‘It means,’’ explained John, ‘‘rush 
in, shake hands, and vanish pleasant- 


ly.’’—Tit-Bits. 
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The Saint Paul Plan 


3 further details are learned con- 
A cerning the plan adopted by the 
business men of St. Paul, Minn., for 
the support of the National Guard or- 
vanizations in their city, it becomes 
more evident that such a plan presents 
by far the best way to guarantee the 
successful maintenance of an efficient 
National Guard foree. In the Jour- 
waL’s last issue mention was made of 
this plan and along the same line quite 
a little was published about the fine 
attitude of the Kansas City, Mo., busi- 
ness men toward their local National 
Guard regiment, the 110th Engineers. 
In the latter ease it was shown how 
each company of the regiment had been 
adopted by one of the city’s business 
men’s clubs and how this system fos- 
tered a spirit of mutual esteem between 
the members of the organization and 
the mex who are responsible for the 
business activities of that progressive 
elty. 


While the Saint Paul plan does not 
provide for such ‘‘adoption’’ of the in- 
dividual companies in that city, it goes 
even further by binding 98 of the local 
firms to the following agreement: 


We believe in the National Guard 
and in the plans of the War Depart- 
ment for the national defense. 

In order to facilitate the enlistment 
of our employees in the local organi- 
zations of the National Guard, we have 
subseribed to the following provisions: 


1. National Guardsmen in our em- 
ploy will be given fifteen days’ leave 
of absence in each year, with pay, for 
the purpose of attending camp; this 
leave not to affect in any way the reg- 
ular vacation privileges. 

2. When called into active service 
by the Governor of the State, we will 
pay National Guardsmen in our em- 
ploy the difference between their regu- 
lar wages and what they receive in 
National Guard pay. 

3. The fact that the man is a Na- 
tional Guardsman shall entitle him to 
preference—other things being equal 
in securing employment, or in case of 
reduction of force, in retaining em- 
ployment. 


This farsighted action on the part of 
the St. Paul business men has received 
widespread public commendation. Gen 
eral Pershing, as announced in our 
last number, has spoken most favor- 
ably of the idea, and editors ail over 
the country are lining up in favor of 
the plan. A typical editorial is the 
following from the New York Times: 


It is unfortunately true that many 
men have been deterred from joining 
the Guard by their dislike of sacrific- 
ing their entire vacation in the hard 
and confining grind of a military 
camp. Not that they would fail to en- 
joy the field work—to many it is the 
most attractive feature in the Guard 
service—but rather that it seems to de- 
prive them of the only chance during 
the year for the freedom from routine 
of which office workers dream. The 
conditions of the St. Paul plan are gen- 
erous. The business houses rather 
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than the men will be making the sac- 
rifice. Each Guardsman will be away 
from the office for three or four weeks 
instead of for only one or two, and, 
in case of trouble, will receive an in- 
crease in pay. But the business houses 
will not be without their recompense. 
It has been the experience of em- 
ployers here and elsewhere who have 
encouraged members of their office 
forces to go to Plattsburg that the field 
training not only has improved the 
health of those who have gone to camp, 
but has also strengthened their general 
morale. 

The importance of the National 
Guard is even greater now than before 
the war. Should a new emergency 
arise, it would be called upon to play 
a leading part. This has been fore- 
seen in the provisions of the National 
Defense Act of 1920, which bring it 
under closer Federal supervision than 
before 1917. Upon the peace-time 
standards and size of the various Na- 
tional Guard units will depend in a 
large measure the rapidity and effec- 
tiveness with which our skeleton army 
ean be expanded. The post-war re- 
action against all things military, 
which has made Congress unwilling to 
give up slowly choking the Regular 
Army to death, has made it more im- 
portant than ever to encourage the Na- 
tional Guard and the Plattsburg 
camps. 

General Pershing, in endorsing the 
St. Paul plan, emphasizes the fact that 
the men of St. Paul are setting an ex- 
ample which should have far-reaching 
effect. If other cities copy it, the time 
will come when the country will recog- 
nize in the move of these business men 
a service to their country as great as 
that which was rendered by those who 
backed the Plattsburg movement in 
1915 and 1916. 


The idea so generously supported in 
the St. Paul plan has plenty of edi- 
torial backing throughout the country, 
and editorial comment on this action of 
the St. Paul business houses is conse- 
quently widespread and very favor- 
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able. The following extract shows 
what the editor of the Florida Time, 
Union thinks of the scheme: 


In Minnesota, for instance, there jx 
state-wide activity in behalf . 
ing that state’s National Guard 
should be. In St. Paul the | 
men have held conferences wit! 
ence to making the National Guard 
more efficient, and, therefore, capable 
of rendering better service, when re. 
quired. Out of these conferences has 
come agreement for cooperative work 
along lines outlined in decisions ar. 
rived at by the St. Paul business men, 
* * * In the past there have been in. 
stances, few of them, comparatively, 
but still too many, when business men 
especially, have not cooperated as they 
should to make the National Guard the 
protective organization that it is in. 
tended to be. In recent years there is 
evidence of more general support of 
this necessary branch of government, 
as should be the case everywhere. Th: 
National Guard is composed of officers 
and men who appreciate their duty to 
the state and the nation, and willingly 
give of their time to necessary service 
in behalf of the publie welfare. They 
need and should be given cordial, prac- 
tical endorsement and assistance in per- 
fecting themselves for the efficient per- 
formance of their very commendable 
influence, and for their service when 
needed. 


mak 
hat it 
iSiness 


reler- 


The principle expressed in the St. 
Paul plan should not be long in finding 
favor in any American community 
Besides the Kansas City and St. Paul 
examples, there are evidences that the 
idea is spreading. In Philadelphia, for 
instance, large employers of men such 
as the Pennsylvania Railroad, the 
Reading Railway, the B. & O. Railroad, 
the United Gas & Improvement Com- 
pany, and many others give their em- 
ployees time off necessary for camp and 
pay them the difference between their 
regular salaries and the National 
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compensation. Regular vaca- 
ire allowed in addition to en- 
ent leave. Employers generally 
shout the city when approached 
question have testified that they 
very glad to have their men en- 
ed in the National Guard. 
The 109th Squadron and the greater 
of the 6th Infantry, Minnesota 
‘ational Guard, which are stationed in 
St. Paul, are to be congratulated on 
having made such a favorable impres- 
sion upon the employers of men in 
their eity. Their achievement is an 
evidence of what ean be done through 
cooperation inspired on the one hand 
by a proper performance of duty by 
the National Guardsmen, and on the 
other by a full appreciation by busi- 
ness men of the vital necessity for an 
effective citizen soldier organization in 
this country. 
It is clear that the St. Paul plan 
wherever applied will mean successful 
National Guard organizations. 


® 
Instructor's Mileage 


HE Militia Bureau is now occu- 

pied with a study designed to 
bring about a fairer distribution of the 
instruetors throughout the National 
Guard. 

While the present policy contem- 
plates the detail of a Regular Army 
officer with each National Guard bat- 
talion, whether regimental or separate, 
it has not been possible to secure the 
number. of officers needed to make this 
rule effective in every case. To compli- 
cate matters still further, National 
Guard regiments and battalions are 
frequently not concentrated at one 
station but are distributed over wide 
areas, As a consequence when such a 
scattered regiment receives only one, 


or perhaps two, instructors, the mile- 
age involved in a single visit by the 
instructor to each of the company units 
becomes enormous. 

It has developed that in certain scat- 
tered regiments where only one in- 
structor is on duty, that officer has to 
travel as much as 2,700 miles to pay 
only one visit to each company unit. 
In other more favored regiments with 
greater concentration of units and 
with more instructors the mileage per 
officer for a complete tour of the regi- 
ment is reduced to less than 100. 
Where the regiment is concentrated in 
a single city, of course, the mileage is 
reduced to zero. 

The Militia Bureau hopes to correct 
the situation, particularly so far as it 
affects such units as the 157th Infantry 
in Colorado, and the 154th Infantry 
in Florida, where great distances have 
tc be covered by the instructor on duty, 
iv order to keep him in touch with the 
widely separated companies under his 
supervision. The Militia Bureau clear- 
ly recognizes that not only does such a 
situation make for less efficient instruc 
tion but also for heavily increased 
disbursements for travel expenses. 

® 
Divided Drills 


T is reported that the Comptroller 

General’s Office is almost ready to 
give out a decision covering the legality 
of the practice proposed by the Militia 
Bureau under which National Guard 
companies would be permitted to drill 
by detachments and thus to distribute 
a single drill over as many as six con- 
secutive week days. Nothing official 
has been announced on this point as 
we go to press, but it is understood that 
the Comptroller’s ruling will hold 
that this practice cannot be permitted 
under the present law. 





General Electric Policy 
HEN the National Guard was 
mobilized on the border in 1916 
the General Electrie Company contin- 
ued their National Guardsmen em- 
ployes who answered the eall, on their 
rolls with full pay for three months 
and one-half pay for another three 
months. When.the World War came 
cn this same corporation gave each em- 
ployee who entered the service a leave 
of absence for the duration of the war 
and four weeks full pay. At the end 
of the war every man who applied was 
reinstated in his old berth and again 
took up his work where he left off. 
At the present time the National 
Guardsman and Reservist of this splen- 
did organization receives the full pay 
ot his position when he attends the two 

weeks’ summer training period. 
If a large corporation like the Gen- 


eral Electric finds that such a policy 
is desirable, it would seem that it 
would be equally desirable to others. 
It is at least well worth serious con- 
sideration by Boards of Directors. 


® 


Tenth New York Makes Excellent 
Record 


HE 10th Infantry, New York Na- 
tional Guard, Col. Charles E. 
Walsh, Commanding, recently re- 
turned from its tour of field training at 
Peekskill, N. Y., after breaking all rec- 
ords for the state. 

The regiment was met at the rail- 
road station at Albany, by Governor 
Smith and Mayor Hackett and several 
other state and city officials who 
marched with it to the Armory where 
the Governor and the Mayor congrat- 
ulated officers and men before dismis- 
sal. In speaking of the regiment’s 
record at State Camp, the Governor 
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referred to the 10th as ‘‘the 
National Guard regiment of t! 
of New York, if not of the 
States.’’ 

The 10th New York, is the 
regiment in the State and w 
camp with 1,217 of its total o 
officers and men. 

The regiment took all s! 
honors in the State this year, 446 
were qualified with the rifle, 127 
the pistol, and 263 (100 per cent 
the machine guns. Company ‘‘!,’’ o 
Mohawk won high place in the St: 
with rifle, qualifying 77 out of or 
about 88 per cent. <A _ National 
Trophy, the State Figure of Merit 
1st prize of the National Defense Tro 
phies, and the Brigade trophy were all 
won by this organization. Company 
‘*F,”’ of Walton came second in the 
State, qualifying 74 out of 91 oF about 
81 per cent, this winning the 2d priz 
of the National Defense Trophy. Maj 
Howard P. Paddock is Rifle Marks 
manship Officer for the regiment 

In the Battalion Tests, on which thé 
general all-around efficiency of ever) 
battalion in the State is based, one bat 
talion of the 10th Infantry, 2d Bn., 
Major O’Neil, commanding, stood first, 
and another the 3d Bn., Major De Dell, 
commanding, rated third. These tests 
are based on field exercises, camp sani 
tation, field inspections, discipline ot 
the command and appearance, and 
percentage of soldiers qualifying with 
their respective arms. Some twenty 
seven Infantry Battalions of the New 
York National Guard, competed in 
these tests. Company ‘‘E,’’ of Ling 
hamton rated highest on the field in- 
spection tests for the State with » 
total of 9.63 points out of a possible 
10. 

General 


Berry, Commanding 
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livision, congratulated the regi- 
commander with the following 


sh to express to you, and through 
‘o your officers and men, my satis- 
n in the work done by your 
ent during the 1923 tour of field 


msider the showing made by your 

ization one of the best we have 
had during the summer. Discipline 
was unusually good. Sanitation was 
very satisfactory, your target practice 
broke all records for the summer, and 
the fact that two of your battaliou.s 
finished respectively first and third in 
the battalion tests conducted through- 
out the training, speaks for itself. 

In addition to the above you brought 
to camp the largest organization that 
we have had there and showed marked 
improvement in the regimental forma- 
tions and ceremonies which you natur- 
ally had no opportunities to practice 
during the winter. 

Such a record could only be made 
possible by a high morale, by intelli- 
gent planning and hard work in prep- 
aration and execution. 

[ congratulate you and your regi- 
ment both upon the preparatory work 
and upon the final record. 


Maj. A. C. Evans and Capt. Ken- 
neth S. Anderson are the Regular 
Army instruetors, on duty with the 
regiment, while Sergeants Thomas W. 
Hurley,. LeRoy D. Gillies, Edward 
Gordon, and John Strain are detailed 
as Sergeant-Instructors. 


® 

Indiana Carries On 
66°. AMP ALBERT T. RICH,”’ the 

Indiana National Guard Train- 
ing center at Frankfort, Ind., is to be 
enlarged sufficiently to include 20 
nore targets in the target range layout 
ud to provide for a complete machine 
gun range. The place is being further 
improved by the construction of two 
barracks buildings and an administra- 


tion building. These will supplement 
the large officers’ mess building which 
was constructed last year. The team 
of the 15lst Infantry won the State 
rifle match, the State company team 
match and the State pistol team match 
and much of this success is due to the 
painstaking training. They were given 
at the Frankfort range. 
named in honor of Maj. Albert T. Rich, 
Inf., who has been on duty with the 
Indiana National Guard for the past 
three years and who has done so much 
to bring up the efficiency of the or- 
ganization. It 
him. 


The camp is 


is a fitting tribute to 


I 


151st Infantry Notes 

UGUST brought achieve- 

ments and more deserved honors 
to the 15lst Infantry. At the State 
Rifle Meet at Frankfort the 15lst In- 
fantry Rifle Team under Lieut. Col. 
M. G. Henley’s efficient guidance won 
the State Match by a safe margin of 
5 points. Capt. Edwin C. Ball lead his 
company to victory in the company 
matches for Company ‘‘M’’ won both 
the company rifle and pistol matches. 
‘The commanding officer is justly proud 
of these firing records made at Frank- 
fort. It shows that the 15l1st is a 
shooting regiment and on their marks 
at all times. Our Senior Instructor, 
Major Rich, is so delighted he wears 
a smile that won’t come off. 

The 15l1st is well represented on tne 
State Rifle Team by nine officers and 
men. We have more officers and men 
on the team than any other regiment. 
The officers and men of the 151st In- 
fantry on the State Team at Camp 
Perry are: Lieut. Col. M. G. Henley, 
Maj. W. B. Montgomery, Capt. Edwin 
C. Ball, Lieut. Barrett W. Ball, Lieut. 
Damon C. Wray, Ist Sgt. Thomas R. 


more 
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Alston, Company E; Sgt. William R. 
Mitchell, Company M; Sgt. Shidler H. 
Harpe, Company M; Pvt. ist Class 
William H. Sandy, Company K. 
Capt. Ethan Allen Fulton, Hdqrs. 
Co., Portland and Ist Lieut. Arch D. 
Ball, Company H, Indianapolis, will 
represent the regiment at the Infantry 
School at Ft. Benning. The quota 
for the regiment this year was two 
officers. Captain Fulton and Lieu- 
tenant Ball will go to Benning with 
the best wishes of their brother officers. 
The Strength Return for August 
shows we enlisted 18 men and dis- 
charged 20 men, a loss of 2. The com- 
manding officer again calls the atten- 
tion of the company commanders to 
the necessity for recruiting. The only 
organization commander in the regi- 
ment who has all the recruits he needs 
at all times is Major Linville of the 
Medical Detachment. Major Linville 
has a large and lucrative practice in 
and around Columbia City. He offi- 
ciates at the births of most of the boy 
babies there and when these boy babies 
grow up to the right age, the Major 
takes them in his Medical Detachment. 
Recruiting for the Major is easy. It 
is not so easy with other organizations, 
but we all know recruits can be secured 
and the company commanders must 
make extra efforts for recruits during 
October and November. We are the 
largest regiment in the Indiana Guard 
and an increase of 75 recruits will 
make us the largest regiment in the 
United States. That is the goal to 
shoot for. All right, let’s go! 
® 
Waiver of Strength Requirements 
N Cireular Letter No. 62, September 
6, 1923, the Militia Bureau pub- 
lishes to all State Adjutants General u 
regulation applying to unit enrolled 


strength requirements. 
reads as follows: 


The stat ent 


In accordance with provisions 0! Sec 
tion 60, National Defense Act, Seer 
tary of War authorizes following gen 
eral exception in the composition of 
National Guard units, for the period 
April 1 to September 30, 1923: No 
National Guard unit will be required 
to have an enrolled enlisted strength 
greater than fifty; provided, that in 
those units which have been federally 
recognized for more than six months. 
and for which the tables of organiza- 
tion prescribe an enlisted strength of 
over fifty-eight, the officers will not be 
entitled to Federal pay for field train- 
ing unless at least 50 per cent of the 
officers and at least thirty-six enlisted 
men attend. Officers belonging to or 
ganizations will be entitled to pay for 
armory drills if enrolled enlisted 
strength of at least fifty is maintained 
and at least 50 per cent of officers and 
60 per cent of enlisted men attend such 
drills. This waiver of the requirements 
of both paragraphs 110 and 932, Na 
tional Guard Regulations, applies only 
for the period stated. 

The waiver granted under the abov: 
circular letter expired September 3 
1923. After that date it is necessar 
for National Guard officers, in ord: 
to qualify for armory drill and 
campment pay, to keep their organi- 
zations enrolled up to the prescribed 
maintenance strength. For an infan 
try rifle company, for example, this 
figure is 65 enlisted men and the regu 
lations permit a 10 per cent variation 
below that figure, i. e., a minimum 
maintenance strength of fifty-nine en 
listed. 


® 


National Guard and Politics 
HE Florida Times-Union makes an 
excellent point in its issue of Aug 
ust 29: 


Adjutant General J. Clifford R. Fos- 





vill be commended generally for 
nnouneed determination to do all 
he ean ‘‘to keep the Florida Na- 
Guard out of polities.’’ Unmis- 
ly, his attitude is the correct one, 
olities has no place in the military 
nization of the state. The Na- 
il1 Guard is meant to serve all the 
ple, irrespective of politics, sect or 
ion. Its members do well to take 
ve interest in polities, but only as 
lividuals and as good citizens, seek- 
» the civic welfare of the state and 
people. * * * Need more be said in 
favor of keeping the National Guard 
out of politics, free from entanglements 
and obligations such as are created by 
injection of polities into guard affairs? 
Polities is all right in its place, but 
its place is not in the National Guard, 
and for reasons so clearly and so sen- 
sibly stated by the Adjutant General 
of Florida. 
® 

Results of National Matches 
N the National Matches this year the 
records made by the participating 
National Guardsmen, individuals and 
creditable to 
This issue of the JouRNAL 


teams, have been very 
that service. 
goes to press before the final results of 
each match can be checked with the 
official reeords but from the bulletins 
that have come to hand it appears that 
the Oregon National Guard team, in 


addition to winning second place in the 
Infantry Match, also won the Hilton 
Trophy reserved for the second high- 


+ 


est team out of the three groups of 


the National 
Ist Sgt. W. E. 
won the 
Leach eup with a perfect score to his 
credit. Subjeet to minor corrections, 
the reeords made by the leading Na- 
tional Guard teams and individuals in 
other matehes were as follows: 


fcams competing in 
Rifle Team Match. 


Hayes, Oregon N. G., also 
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INFANTRY MATCH 
Place. 
2d —Oregon National Guard Team 
(with a score of 13,445 against 
winner’s 13,857). 
8th—Ohio National Guard 
11,923. 
9th—Texas National 
11,542. 
10th—Michigan National Guard Team, 
11,276. 
11th—Tennessee National Guard Team, 
10,391. 
Illinois National 
9.107. 
Porto Rico 
Team, 7,783. 


Team, 


Guard Team, 


12th- Guard Team, 


13th- National Guard 
LEECH CUP MATCH 

Place. 

1lst—Ist Set. W. E. 

G., 105. 

6th—Lt. Col. R. A. Cotton, Minn. N. 
G., 104. 

Set. W. C. Brattin, Mass. N. G., 
103. 

Ist Set. L. C. 
N. G., 102. 
In addition to the above, Cpl. J. B. 

Bristol N. M. N. G.; Sgt. W. R. Mitch- 

ell, Ind. N. G.; Maj. W. S. Morris, Ky. 

N. G.; Capt. G. R. Garwehn, Ind.; 

Jerry M. Crook, Okla. N. G.; and Staff 

Set. L. H. Spooner, Ore. N. G., were 

placed well up with the score of 101 


Hayes, Ore. N. 


15th 


23d seauregard, Vt. 


INDIVIDUAL PALMA MATCH 


(Winner, Corporal Tucker, U. 5. 
M. C., receives National Guard Asso- 
ciation Trophy for one year.) 

Place. 
18th—Pvt. N. W. Dinwiddie, D. C. N. 

G. (with a seore of 220 out of 

225 possible). 

Set. A. B. Coller, Mass. N. G., 

219. 

Ist Set. J. 

G., 219. 
Ist Sgt. H. C. Hurley, Okla. N 

G., 219. 
33d —Set. C. E. McCarthy, Ore. N. G., 

219. 


28th 
30th C. Jensen, D. C. N. 


32d 
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38th—Capt. G. R. Garwehn, Ind. N. G., 
219. 

WIMBLEDON CUP MATCH, SERVICE RIFLE 

Place. 

4th—Capt. H. B. Maddox, Tex. N. G. 

(score of 100-9 V’s). 

16th—Capt. S. A. McKone, Kans. N. G. 

23d —Set. J. R. Quade, D. C. N. G. 

24th—Set. R. G. Reynolds, Pa. N. G. 

26th—Set. J. P. Becker, Minn. N. G. 


PRESIDENT’S MATCH 


(1,118 entries) 

Piace. 

2d —Pvt. W. A. Sandy, Ind. N. G. 
(with 192 against winner’s 
193). 

6th—Ilst Sgt. J. C. Spraker, Mass. N. 
G., 189. 

24th—Ist Lt. C. S. Shields, D. C. N. G. 

27th—1st Lt. J. R. Neely, Wash. N. G. 


ADJUTANT GENERAL’S MATCH 
Place. 
Ist—Gen. L. A. Toombs, Adj. Gen’l 
of Louisiana. 
MEMBERS MATCH 
Place. 
3d—Maj. C. D. Berg, Mass. N. G. 


WIMBLEDON CUP MATCH, ANY RIFLE 


Place. 
24th—Set. R. W. Castle, Mass. N. G. 


CAMP PERRY INSTRUCTORS’ MATCH 


Place. 
Ist —Lt. Col. M. D. Snyder, Ind. N. 
G. 
12th—2d Lt. J. D. C. Smith, Tex. N. G. 


CHAMPIONSHIP REGIMENTAL TEAM 
MATCH 
Place. 
8th—161st Infantry, Wash. N. G. 
9th—6th Infantry, Minn. N. G. 
10th—12I1st Engineers, D. C. N. G. 


INDIVIDUAL CIVILIAN CLUB MEMBERS’ 
MATCH 
Place. 
lst —Sgt. J. P. Becker, Minn. N. G. 
8th—Major J. C. Cone, Ark. N. G. 
12th—H. C. Watson, Ind. N. G. 
13th-—2d Lt. J. D. C. Smith, Tex. N. G. 


d Department 
MARINE CORPS MATCH 
Place. 
7th—Staff Sgt. L. H. Spooner, 
N. G. 
Sgt. C. E. MeCarty, Ore. } 
Sgt. J. R. Quade, D. C.N. | 
Sgt. F. N. Mary, Calif. N. 
33d —Ist Sgt. J. C. Jensen, D. C. NG 
36th—D. V. Broadhead, Ariz. N. ‘ 


SMALL 


13th- 
24th 
26th— 


G 


BORE WIMBLEDON MATC! 

Place. 

lst —F. C. Payne, Calif. N. G. (Th 
winner retains the Winchester 
Trophy for one year.) 


INDIVIDUAL SHORT RANGE MATC! 
Place. 
4th—M. C. Frincke, Calif. N. G 


7th—L. V. Stoddard, Wash. N. G 


NATIONAL INDIVIDUAL PISTOL 
(302 entries) 


MATCH 


Place. 
6th—Capt. S. A. McKone, Kans. N. G 
30th—Lt. Col. M. D. Snyder, Ind. N. G 


INDIVIDUAL TIMED FIRE PISTOL MATCH 

Place. 

12th—Lieut. C. S. Hogue, Pa. N. G 

17th—Lieut. C. V. Schmidt, Minn. N 
G. 

NATIONAL INDIVIDUAL RIFLE MATCH 
(1,104 entries) 

Place. 

30th—Lieut. Col. R. A. Cotton, Minr 
N. G. (with 281 against th 
winner’s 288). 

3lst —Sgt. C. M. Corbin, Ill. N. G., 
281. 

40th—2d Lieut. C. L. Seott, Kans. N 
G., 280. 


N. R. A. 200-YARD RAPID-FIRE MATCH 
(772 entries) 
Place. 
14th—Maj. F. 8S. Bird, Iowa N. G. 
16th—-Set. F. J. Mana, Ill. N. G. 
18th—Se¢t. L. D. Stevenson, Tex. N. G 
19th—Staff Set. R. D. Archer, Or 
N. G. 

19th—Sgt. R. D. Parsons, Kans. N. & 
N. R. A. 200-YARD 2-MAN TEAM MATCH 
Place. 

8th—Set. J. A. Schricker, D. C. N. & 

Set. F. B. Kaye, D. C. N. G 
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©. Achenbach, N. Y. 


Pt. R. A. Devereux, N. Y. N. G. 


,. 600-YARD 2-MAN TEAM MATCH 


Pvt. B. S. Baker, N. Y. N. G. 

Sgt. W. D. Hollenbeck, N. Y. 
N. G. (with 193 against the 
winner’s 197). 

Maj. C. D. Berg, Mass. N. G. 

Set. J. T. Dingle, Mass. N. G., 
192. 

A. SHOTGUN DOUBLES 


N. BR. MATCH 


Ice 


\] —Lt. Col. M. D. Snyder, Ind. N. G. 
6th—Col. J. Gaswell, Retired, Mass. 
N. G. 
ith—1st Lt. J. J. Padgett, S. C. N. G. 
ENLISTED MEN’S TEAM MATCH 
Place. 
;1 —Wash. National Guard (with 537 
against the winner’s 547). 
ith—Ore. National Guard, 537. 
sth—Mass. National Guard, 528. 
9th—Texas National Guard. 
10th—D. C. National Guard. 
lith—Calif. National Guard. 
NATIONAL RIFLE TEAM MATCH 


In this match 65 teams competed, 
including all of the 43 National Guard 
tcams present. As indicated above, the 
of Oregon won the Hilton 
Trophy, reserved for the National 
Guard team making the highest score 
ir this match. Oregon was followed in 
close order by the District of Colum- 
bia, New York and Massachusetts. 

Of the 43 National Guard competi- 
tors 17 elassified as follows: 


State 


Standing Class A 


Oregon (Hilton Trophy) 
District of Columbia 
New York 
Massachusetts 


Class B 


Minnesota 
Washington 
Iowa 
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Indiana 
Texas 
Class © 
21 Ohio 
24 Pennsylvania 
25 [llinois 
26 Vermont 
27 Florida 
28 California 
29 Arizona 
30 New Jersey 


The Oregon team rolled up a score 


of 2,714 against the winner’s 2,836; 
the D. C. team made 2,698; New York 
2,694, and Massachusetts 2,684 


D 
Initial Equipment Issue 
N a memorandum of September 11, 
1923, 
to all Adjutants General and United 
States Property and Disbursing Offi- 


the Militia Bureau announces 


eers that hereafter, in accordance with 
instructions the 
War, initial equipment and supplies 
for National 


from Secretary of 
Guard units will be is- 
sued from the mobilization stock when- 
ever quantities of that stock on hand 
are sufficient to justify it. 
to be 
Guard 


Such is- 
charge 
The 
not 


sues are made without 


against appropriations. 
stock, 


available for the free issue or replace- 


mobilization however, is 
ment of equipment or supplies to the 
Guard. 

In order to make this regulation ef- 
future, 
show on their first page whether the 
articles required are for initial or re- 
placement equipment. It is pointed 
out that the initial equipment of a unit 
is its original supply of equipment 


fective requisitions must, in 


whether drawn in one lot immediately 
after its recognition or in smaller lots 
at different times. 
do not alter instructions previously 
published which temporarily suspend 
the issue of equipment and supplies 


These instructions 
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except where required to equip new 
units and for imperative replacements. 


® 
Scholarships for National Guard 


HEN many minds get busy on a 

problem there is certain to be 
progress toward its solution. In other 
words, where there is a will there are 
usually several ways. Here is a good 
idea commented upon in The Oregon 
Veteran: 


The Adjutant General of Missouri is 
sponsor for a movement on foot in his 
state to grant a scholarship in the 
University of Missouri to members of 
the National Guard beginning this fall. 
The idea is to have a representative 
from each regiment of the Guard each 
year and it provides a splendid oppor- 
tunity for an education. The plan was 
approved in principle last year by the 
state authorities, but owing to the 
large expenditures incident to strikes 
and the necessity for the use of state 
funds in connection with them, it was 
impracticable to put it into effect. It 
is the plan to award these scholarships 
on the basis of competitive examina- 
tions open to the different regiments. 
It is expected that the apointees will 
enroll for the R. O. T. C. training at 
the University and that the cadets 
graduating from the institution will 
continue to be members of the Missouri 
National Guard and actively engage in 
its activities. General Raupp is the 
pioneer in this field and it is expected 
that much good will come to the Na- 
tional Guard from it. 

This idea is an excellent one and 
might very well be tried by states in 
all corps areas. It will tend to bring 
a very fine grade of young men into 
the ranks of the National Guard and 
to increase the standing of the service. 


® 


154th Infantry Camp 
HE best camp in the history of the 
regiment was that conducted by 
the 154th Infantry, Florida National 


Guard at Black Point this » 
The two weeks’ schedule of t 
had been worked out and was . 
out in all its details. The can 
commanded by Col. Raymo 
Turck, who saw extended activ: 
ice in France during the World 
Besides the routine of drills, ex: 
and ceremonies, there were a nu 
of demonstrations put on by 

Mors 
than ever before was devoted to co: 
training, 


sional war strength units. 
communications, and 
operations of Infantry weapons. 
letter addressed to Colonel Ture 
Maj. A. A. Hoffman, Senior Instructo 
says: ‘‘When an organization operates 
so smoothly, the officers can devot 
their time to improving their know 
edge of military matters. You pr 
gressed by leaps and bounds.’’ Du 
ing the course of the camp it was 
visited by a number of distinguished 
personages including Governor ( 
A. Hardee, Col. George F. Baltz: 
from the Militia Bureau and Col. M 
S. Jarvis, officer in charge of Nationa 
Guard Affairs at 4th 
Headquarters. 


Corps Area 


® 


Right You Are! 

» an editorial referring to the e: 

campment of the Vermont Nationa 
Guard at Fort Ethan Allen, the uv 
land Herald stresses the point that we 
easy-going Americans dislike to be 
bothered about such grave and un 
amusing matters as national defens 
To quote the editorial: 


We haven’t much use for soldiering 
in time of peace and some of us don't 
make it any too easy for the militiamen 
to ‘‘get off’’ for their fortnight 0! 
training, but we are ready enough to 
pat them on the back when we need 
them as we needed them in 1917. 

This nation and other nations havé 
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some progress toward a peace- 
settlement of international difficul- 
but we of the United States must 
realize that even for mere police work 
a skeletonized protection we have 
med our army and navy down con- 
rably below the point of security. 
National Guard must be kept up 

or an auxiliary. 

Incidentally, too, some of the vet- 

s of state encampments in the 
nineties will admit that the Vermont 
Guard, for one, has come some dis- 

nee since then. In all kindly respect 
toward the jovial and somewhat incon- 
sequential past, let us therefore con- 
cede that the boys of today are better 
equipped, better drilled, in _ better 
physical condition and are nearer to 
ing ‘‘fit to fight’’ than their fathers 
were in older, easier-going days. 

The war showed us the cruel truth 
about untrained and unfit men and 
we are not going to be caught again 
with sixty or seventy per cent of our 
conscripts unfit for military duty. 
The volunteers in the National Guard 
are not selected with war-time ruth- 
lessness in respect to physical condition 
but they are better than the average of 
thirty years ago, better than they were 
just before the war, almost as good as 
they ought to be if another mad im- 
perialist set the world afire tomorrow 
* * * The Guard and its duties are 
something that belongs with the funda- 
mentals and so long as the need of na- 
tional defense exists so long should we 
continue to train our young men for 
military service. 


® 
Organization of a N. G. Company 


N the set up for the organization of 

the 104th Infantry, it was found 
that Pittsfield, Mass., had been unable 
to effect the organization of Company 
K of the regiment. The time for go- 
ing to eamp was fast approaching and 
the regiment was a whole company 
short. The American Legion Post at 
North Adams, Mass., took the situation 
in hand and through the efforts of the 


post commander, Lieut. 
Mansert, the allotment of Company 
**K’’ to North Adams was effected. 
The Whole Legion Post got busy on the 
proposition of enlisting a company. 
A ten day drive was put on for the 
purpose. It was supported by the 
Chamber of Commerce and the other 
civic bodies of the town. At the end 
of the period, Company ‘‘K’’ was a 
reality and went to camp with a total 
of 68 men on the rolls with a consid- 
erable number on the waiting list to 
make up the authorized strength of 
72 men. Capt. Robert J. Boland was 
appointed company commander and 
Clayton L. Mansert Lieutenant in the 
company. 


Clayton L. 


This experience shows what 
ean be done in the way of organizing 
a National Guard unit when the peo- 
ple and civie bodies of the community 
are interested in and actively behind 
the movement. 
pany 


The officers of the com- 


may well be proud of their 
achievement. 


® 
Strike Duty—Armory Drill Pay’ 


N Circular Letter No. 63, September 
20, 1923, the Militia Bureau outlines 
the under which armory 
drill pay will be allowed for drills 
carried on by National Guard organi- 


conditions 


zations while on emergency duty in 
their State. 

Authorization for such pay must be 
in full conformity with the law and 
regulations governing normal cases of 
armory instruction, and evidence upon 
which claims for such pay are based 
rust be presented in the manner pre- 
scribed for the normal payment of 
armory drill compensation. 

The recommendations by the Chief 
Militia Bureau, will be based on the 
conditions affecting each individual 
ease and these recommendations will 
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be governed by the conclusiveness of 
the evidence presented. The follow- 
ing data must be shown in connection 
with each case: 


a. Number of drills, or periods of 
equivalent duty, of required duration 
held by the organization during each 
month or fraction thereof while on 
emergency duty. 

b. Inclusive dates of separate pe- 
riods for which the organization was 
ordered on emergency duty, and 
specific statement as to the nature and 
extent of such duty. 

c. Number of officers and enlisted 
men present on the occasions covered 
by a and b above, stating also the 
tetal strength of the organization, offi- 
cers and enlisted men separately, dur- 
ing the periods specified. 

d. Prescribed certificates as to the 
performance of drills or equivalent 
service, or both, as set forth under a, b 
and c above. 


® 
Cooperation in Recruiting 


AJOR ALBERT T. RICH, who is 

the Senior Instructor of the In- 
diana National Guard, is doing much 
*to help out the recruiting situation in 
the Hoosier State. He has circulated a 
memorandum in the 15l1st Infantry 
that is ecaleulated to bring about the 
desired results. 

After citing the letter of the Ad- 
jutant General of the Army on the re- 
cruiting situation of the Regular Army 
Major Rich says: 


The feeling of cooperation demon- 
strated by the members of the 151st 
Infantry towards the Regular Army 
has been the subject of very favorable 
comment and is most certainly appre- 
ciated by all concerned. The question 
of recruiting for the Regular Army at 
the present time is a serious one and 
one which has caused the utmost worry 
to those concerned in building up the 
Regular Army to an efficient ‘‘pre- 
pared for emergency’’ organization. 
The time has come when the most 
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hearty cooperation and assista: 
needed from the National Guar 
I am certain—and this certai) 
based on past demonstrations } 
regiment—that the 151st Infant) 
work shoulder-to-shoulder with 
brothers in the Regular Army. 

The most effective methods to | 
ployed in assisting in the reeruit 
the Regular Army are as follow 

a. Always boost and never kno 
service. 

b. If any man desires inforn 
relative to enlisting in the Regul; 
Army have him apply to your org 
zation commander who will b 
nished with the necessary data. 

c. Familiarize yourself with th: 
cation of the nearest Regular 
Recruiting Station in your 
stations. 

d. Make the acquaintance of th 
Regular Army Recruiting officers and 
noncommissioned officers, and 
them of your most hearty cooperation 
and make them all feel that you wel 
come any opportunity to render 
Service, through them, any assistance 
possible. 

e. If you secure a possible subject 
for enlistment do not let him go 
he has been interviewed by your or 
ganization commander or by a mem 
ber of the regular army recruiting di 
tail. 

Remember that in rendering this 
service you are cementing more firmly 
the friendship existing between th 
regiment and the Regular Army 4 
that there never has been a time in t 
history of the 151st Infantry when the 
regiment has failed to deliver the goods 
as one hundred per cent Americans or 
when the members thereof have failed 
to extend one hundred per cent loyalty 
to the military establishment of the 
United States. The regiment has al 
ways led and see that they lead in 
the solution of the serious recruiting 
problem confronting the Regu! 
Army at the present time. 

Here is a plan that may be adapted 
to every state in the Union. Ther« 
young men in every town throug! 


assure 
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country who have the military in- 
ation and who would serve an en- 
ment in the Regular Army if the 
ter could be presented to them in 
proper manner. The National 
(;uardsman is the fellow who can do 
h to help solve the recruiting 
bleim. 


® 


National Guard Officers at War 
College 


Pee National Guard offi- 
cers are now in Washington tak- 
ing the G-2 Course at the Army War 
College: 

Maj. R. B. Andrews, 153d Infantry, 
Ark. N, G. 

Maj. N. H. Banister, Headquarters, 
36th Div., Texas N. G. 

Lieut. Col. T. D. Boal, 
quarters, 28th Div., Pa. N. G. 

Maj. W. V. Bowman, Headquarters, 
2d Sqn., 109th Cav., N. C. N. G. 

Maj. J. J. Byron, 14th Infantry, 
N. Y. N. G. 

Lieut. Col. T. C. Davis, 150th In- 
fantry, W. Va. N. G. 

Brig. Gen. W. G. Everson, 76th In- 
fantry Brigade, Ind. N. G. 

Maj. W. B. Harward, ist Infantry, 
Md. N. G. 

Col. A. A. Kuechenmeister, 120th 
F. A., Wis. N. G. 

Gen. H. A. Moon, Adjutant General 
ot Alabama. 


Head- 


The course will end about November 
15. 
@® 


Another One 


N connection with the article in this 
number on the St. Paul plan it is 
encouraging to publish the following 
letter recently sent to all the members 
ot the Los Angeles Chamber of Com- 
meree by their headquarters: 
Fellow Member: 

What would we do, we people of 
Southern California, to maintain law 
ind order in ease we were visited by a 
great catastrophe, an earthquake, a 


great fire or a serious outbreak of a 
lawless mob—any of which might 
reach a magnitude entirely beyond the 
scope of the police department ? 

Do? Why there is only one body of 
men south of San Francisco that could 
be called upon for immediate help, and 
that is the 160th Infantry, California 
National Guard. 

The 160th is a fully organized and 
completely equipped regiment and it 
is, now, ready to function within 24 
hours. 

The 160th is only asking for your 
moral and physical support. It is 
your regiment. Encourage them and 
aid all you can for a large enrollment. 

Soon the 160th goes into camp for 
summer training. Maybe you have a 
member of the 160th in your employ. 
He wants to go, and he should go. 
Give him two wekes vacation and a 
word of commendation for the good 
work he is doing for you and your 
family. 

Employees of state, city and county 
are permitted two weeks for camp 
work with pay—plus their regular two 
weeks vacation with pay. 

It is the sincere wish.of the organi- 
zation, of which you are a member, 
that you do everything within your 
power to help the 160th Infantry, Cali- 
fornia National Guard. It is a won- 
derful body of men and deserves your 
unstinted support. 

We know you will help, once the 
matter is brought to your attention. 


® 


Reserve Officers’ Association En- 
dorses National Guard 


T the Indianapolis meeting of the 
Reserve Officers’ Association dur- 
ing the past summer that body went 
on record as supporting the National 
Guard in the following unmistakeable 
language: 
WHereas, this association, recogniz- 
ing in the National Guard the largest 
organized body of soldiers in the Army 


of the United States, and realizing that 
the attainment of its high ideals is es- 





sential to the perfection of the National 
Defense; be it 

Resolved, That the Reserve Officers’ 
Association extend to the National 
Guard, its officers and men, and to the 
Chief of the Militia Bureau, its warm- 
est congratulations on the progress al- 
ready made and urge that Congress 
and the State Legislatures render ade- 
quate support to all National Guard 
units; be it further 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this 
meeting that individual members of 
the Officers’ Reserve Corps, as a neces- 
sary element of their support of the 
one army idea and of their duty as 
citizens of this great commonwealth, 
should, whenever and wherever pos- 
sible, make individual and collective 
effort to secure the active cooperation 
and assistance of the people in sup- 
port of the National Guard in further- 
ance of their patriotic endeavor to com- 
ply with their most important mission. 


(@) 


Value to Community 


T HE National Guard has again 
demonstrated its value to the 

On 
State 
Prison of Maine was visited by a most 


community where it is stationed. 
Saturday, September 15, the 


disastrous fire. Batteries ‘‘F’’ and 
**G,’’ 240th Artillery volunteered 
their services which were eagerly ac- 
cepted by the prison authorities. How 
well the service was performed is in- 
dicated by the letter of the Warden to 
the Adjutant General of the State, a 
ecpy of which follows: 


I wish to thank you and your men 
for the wonderful work which you did 
for me and the State of Maine during 
the terrible fire which occurred Satur- 
day, September 15. I do not know 
what we would have done, had it not 
been for these companies, and the ex- 
cellent discipline which was main- 
tained throughout all the excitement 
was splendid. 

Please have this letter read to all 
your men. There will always be a 
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warm place in my heart for thes: 
panies, and if there is ever an 
that I can do for any of them, 
have them eall on me. 
Gratefully yours, 
L. D. Eaton, 
Warden, Maine State Pris 


L 
State Property and Disbursing 
Officer Conference 

HE conference of State Propert 

and Disbursing Officers and Off 
cers in Charge of National Guard Aj 
fairs originally slated for meeting 1 
Washington in October, has been post 
This co 
ference will be attended by the officers 
above mentioned as well as by repre 


poned until November 15. 


sentatives of the various Army Suppl; 
Branches and of the General Staff Sup 
ply Section. A great deal of good 
expected to result therefrom in matt: 
pertaining to National Guard ad: 
istration. 
® 
New Units Recognized 
A SLACK season in the formation 
of new National Guard units us 

ually follows the field training period 
This retardation in organization work 
was noticeable throughout the Guard 
during the past month, during which 
period only a dozen new units wer 
recognized. These include the follow 
ing : 

Service Battery, 116th Field Arti 
lery, Fla. N. G., Winterhaven, Fla 

Service Battery (less Band Section 
110th Field Artillery, Md. N. G., 
Pikesville, Md. 

329th Company, Ist C. D. C. (now 
241st Artillery), C. A. C., Mass. N. (., 
Fall River, Mass. 

Battery F, 112th Field Artillery, 
N. J. N. G., Atlantie City, N. J. 

Headquarters Detachment, 36th Inf 
Division, Texas N. G., Houston, Texas 
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Strength of the Guard 


HE Militia Bureau’s tabulation of 
T the strength returns for Septem- 
hey show that the Guard gained about 
100 in strength during that month. 
The aggregate for August 31 was 
164,040, ineluding 9,859 officers, while 

t of September 30 was 165,807, in- 
cluding 9,975 officers. 

This inerease places the Guard that 
much farther beyond any aggregate 
previously enrolled in its history ex- 
ept during the few months preceding 
the draft of August, 1917, for World 
War service. The aggregate for Octo- 
ber 1, 1922, reached 164,000 but from 
that figure the strength decreased for 
several months until halted by the 
wave of new men enrolled prior to the 
last field encampment season. 

Of the aggregate, 165,807, New York 
the largest enrollment with 
20,519, Pennsylvania follows with 11,- 
744, then Massachusetts with 9,097, 
Ohio with 8,224 and Texas with 8,161. 

The Infantry service shows an ag- 
gregate strength of 91,869. in the 
Guard enrollment of September 30. 
This item ineludes 4,847 officers. 


® 


Drill Attendance Standing 


FTER a careful study of the re- 

ports covering the annual armory 
inspections following the calendar 
year 1922, the Militia Bureau has de- 
cided that the yearly average attend- 
ance at drill is the only feature cov- 
ered by the report furnishing a reliable 
basis of comparison between National 
Guard organizations in the various 
States. 

Tabulations by States of the results 
noted by the inspectors on other sub- 
jects such as recruiting, armory ac- 
commodation, status of training, state 


shows 


of discipline, condition of records, etc., 
were also made in the Militia Bureau, 
but these have not been published on 
account of the evident fact that the 
comparisons thus set up would not be 
fair. It is not to the diseredit of a 
local Guard organization if the citizens 
of their community do not yet appre- 
ciate the necessity of the National 
Guard to the extent of providing a 
creditable armory in conjunction with 
the State authorities. Neither would 
it be feasible to establish just’ compari- 
sons between the state of training of 
units that are inspected by different 
officers. If it were possible for one of- 
ficer to make the armory inspections 
throughout the country, with one es- 
tablished set of standards in mind, 
there would be some justice in compar- 
ing National Guard organizations on 
the basis of their demonstrated fitness 
for field duty. But obviously the in- 
spections must be made by a large 
number of officers, and furthermore it 
is clear that the progress made by the 
unit is the only fair basis of compari- 
son so far as training is concerned. To 
be able to make such a comparison the 
inspector would have to know some- 
thing about the previous condition of 
the organization—and this does not 
happen to be the case one time out of 
fifty. 

The results published by the Militia 
Bureau covering the relative standing 
of organizations in drill attendance for 
the calendar yéar 1922, indicate that 
remarkable results are being obtained 
by certain units, notably in the Field 
Artillery. Following are lists showing 
the leading company, battalion or regi- 
mental units arranged in the order of 
their armory drill attendance for the 
past calendar year. The percentages 
shown are obtained by comparing the 
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average armory drill attendance for 
the year with the maintenance strength 


of the organization. 


COMPANIES—-OR SIMILAR UNITS 


Order Unit 


. Btry. D, 141st F. 
. Btry. D, 192d F. 
. Co. K, 14th Inf. 
. Btry. D, 110th F. 
Btry. E, 150th F. 
Btry. B, 120th F. 
. Btry. F, 101st F. 
Btry. B, 185th F. 
How. Co., 155th Inf. 
Btry. A, 189th F. A. 
. Co. G, 295th Inf. 

. Btry. A, 147th F. A. 
. Co. F,.122d Inf. 

. Co. B, 163d Inf. 

. Co. I, 103d Inf. 

. 421st Co., C. A. C. 

. Co. F, 159th Inf. 

. Btry: C, 130th F. A. 


>PPP> p> 


[ell aaa aati aul anette alll ool el ¥ 
WHOINNIOWNHOOAADS & OD 


. I, 185th Inf. 
Xo. A, 149th Inf. 
. L, 111th Inf. 
. K, 154th Inf. 
. B, 106th Cav. 
. E, 161st Inf. 
‘0. G, 164th Inf. 
. C, 183d Engrs. 
. A, 111th Engrs. 
. G, 1st Inf. 
. I, 162d Inf. 
. K, 134th Inf. 
. B, 156th Inf. 
4 . A, 107th Cav. 
. Btry. B, 111th F. A. 
. Co. C, 158d Inf. 
. Btry. C, 128th F. A. 
. Co. I, 172d Inf. 
. Tr. A, 116th Cav. 
. Btry. C, 145th F. A. 
. Btry. E, 158th F. A. 
. Co. A, 117th Inf. 
. Co. K, 130th Inf. 
. Btry. G, 197th Art. 
. Tr. C, 111th Cav. 
. Co. A, 142d Aux. 
. Co. G, 150th Inf. 
. Co. H, 157th Inf. 
. Btry. H, 198th Art. 
. Tr. C, 115th Cav. 


. Co. D, 104th Engrs. 
. 847th Co., C. A. C. 


State Percentage 


Ala. 137 
135 
129 
123 
123 
121.5 
121.5 
121.5 
116 
115 
114 
113.8 
112 
112 
111 
111 
108 
107.5 
107.5 
106.3 
106.1 
106 
106 
105 
105 
105 
103 
103 
103 


Va. 
Ark. 
Mo. 
Vt. 
Idaho 
Utah 
Ariz. 
Tenn. 
Til. 

N. H. 
N. Mex. 
D. C. 
W. Va. 
Colo. 
Del. 
Wyo. 


BATTALIONS—OR SIMILAR UNITS 


Order Unit 


2d Bn. 192d F. A. 
. 2d Bn. 141st F. A. 
2d Bn. 101ist F. A. 
. 8d Bn. 10th Inf. 
. Ist Bn. 108d F. A. 
. Ist Bn. 185th F. A. 
. 2d Bn. 147th F. A. 
. 2d Bn. 295th Inf. 


COIR orm ror 


State Percentage 


131.4 
131.3 
120 
116 
113 

- 107.7 
107.3 
104 


Conn. 
Ala. 
Mass. 
ms “ie 
R. I. 
Iowa 
S. Dak. 
P. R. 


9. 3d Bn. 150th F. A. 
10. ist Bn. 146th F. A. 
10. 2d Bn. 130th F. A. 
12. ist Bn. 122d Inf. 
12. 1st Bn. 117th F. A. 
12. 2d Bn. 134th F. A. 
15. 2d Bn. 107th F. A. 


Ind. 
Wash 


15. Ist Bn. 


17. ist Bn. 


18. 1st Bn. 
19. 1st Bn. 
19. 1st Bn. 


21. 3d Bn. 
22. 2d Bn. 
23. 3d Bn. 
24. ist Bn. 
24. 3d Bn. 


26. Ist Bn. 


26. 1st Sq. 
26. 3d Bn. 
29. Ist Bn. 
30. 3d Bn. 


31. Ist Bn. 
31. 1st Bn. 
33. Ist Bn. 


34. 2d Bn. 


34. 1st Bn. 
36. Ist Bn. 
37. Ist Bn. 


37. 1st Sq. 
39. 2d Bn. 
40. 1st Bn. 


41. Ist Bn. 


42. 2d Bn. 
43. 1st Bn. 
44. 2d Bn. 


127th Inf. 
152d F. A. 


112th F. A. 


123d F. A. 
118th Inf. 
135th Inf. 
149th Inf. 
162d Inf. 
1lith F. A. 
180th Inf. 
156th Inf. 
106th Cav. 
155th Inf. 
144th Inf. 
1st Inf. 


110th F. A. 


140th Inf. 
164th Inf. 
141st Art. 
134th Inf. 
172d Inf. 


145th F. A. 


116th Cav. 
154th Inf. 
159th Inf. 
197th Art. 
150th Inf. 
157th Inf. 
198th Art. 


Ky. 
Oreg. 
Va. 
Okla. 
La. 
Mich. 
Miss. 
Texas 
Hawaii 
Md. 


Mo. 
N. Dak. 


Ark. 
Nebr. 
Vt. 
Utah 
Idaho 
Fla. 
Calif. 
N. H. 
W. Va. 
Colo. 
Del. 


3449494346 
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45. 2d Sq. 115th Cav. Wyo. 
REGIMENTS—OR SIMILAR UNITS 


Order Unit 


1. 192d F. A. 
2. 101st F. A. 109 
2. 105th Inf. ole 109 
4. 130th F. A. ans. 89.5 
5. 107th F. A. 5 i 
6. 102d Cav. 
7. 179th Inf. 
8. 150th F. A. 
8. 146th F. A. 
10. 126th Inf. 
10. 134th F. A. 
10. 105th Cav. 
13. 135th Inf. 
14. 132d F. A. 
15. 133d Inf. 
16. 183d Inf. Va. 
17. 208d Art. (A-A) Mo. 
18. 122d F. A. Til. 
19. 159th Inf. Calif. 


The Militia Bureau has forwarded, 
through the Adjutants General of the 
States concerned, letters of commen«da 
tion to the commanding officers of l! 
units showing a drill attendance of 
above 70 per cent. 


State Percentag: 
Conn. 117 


Wash. 
Mich. 
Ohio 
Wis. 
Minn. 
Texas 
Iowa 





Army Contact Camp Success 


[he purpose of the Commanding 
General 2d Corps Area in establishing 
Camp Wadsworth at Conesus Lake, 
N. Y., was interpreted by the in- 

ructors there on duty as two-fold: 

First: To provide Voluntary Mili- 
tary Training to National Guard and 
Reserve Officers without expense to the 
United States. 

Second: To promote an esprit-de- 
corps in the various units of the Or- 
ganized Reserves, and a better mutual 
acquaintance and understanding 
among those officers whose opportuni- 
ties for assembling are infrequent. 

The experience of the past month 
clearly indieates that not only have the 
expectations of the Camp Commander, 
Lieut. Col. K. T. Smith, been fully 
realized, but in addition, the camp has 
accomplished results of a more 
permanent and lasting nature. 

Due to the location and the elastic 
capacity of the camp, both as to aec- 
commodations and training, the 
spreading of information concerning 
the necessity for and means of pro- 
viding for a National Defense has been 
broadeasted over a considerable area. 
The earrying of this message to the 
people has been accomplished both by 
the officers attending and a large num- 
ber of visitors who frequent this 
vacation area. 

Camp Wadsworth has likewise es- 
tablished itself as a point of direct and 


personal contact for the three 
ponents. This feature makes not only 
possible, but probable, a 
framed vision into the future, and 
lessens the probability of complicating 
courses of action in putting into exe- 
cution scheme of defense. No 
training camps established to date can 
provide this desirable, if not necessary 
feature to the extent possible in camps 
of this type. 

Camp Wadsworth has proven itself 
a success, 


com- 


properly 


our 


certainly much beyond the 
expectations of the officers detailed as 
instructors, all of whom had already 
been in touch with National Guard or 
Officers for a 
period of time. This unexpected suc- 
cess, it is believed, 
location, accessability 
of procedure. 

Contact Camps such as Camp Wads- 


Reserve considerable 
is due mainly to 


and flexibility 


worth can be established only when en- 
listed 
ganizations of the Regular Army are 
available. In New York State arrange- 
ments therefore might best be made to 
run from August 1 to 31. It is 
believed that the latter part of the 
summer will suit the convenience of 
the largest number of prospective ap- 
plicants, and will best facilitate mat- 
ters for the Regular Army personnel 
concerned. Reserve Officers are thus 
able to apply for training at either 
the Reserve Officers’ camp proper, 
July 15 to 31, or the contact camp, 
611 


detachments and overhead or- 
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August 1 to 3l—a period of the 
summer covering six weeks. Or, they, 
as well as National Guard officers, may 
plan to avail themselves of both types 
of Military Training without the one 
interfering in any way with the other. 

This arrangement would contem- 
plate a sufficient number of Contact 
Camps to accomplish the purposes of 
such camps, which, at this stage in the 
development of the Reserve Corps 
movement, is extremely important if 
not essential to further progress. In 
the event that they cannot be so pro- 
vided, then a longer period of opera- 
tion than one month will be found 
necessary. For New York State the 
absolute minimum would be two such 
camps. 

Also, graduates of any one of the 
four Citizens’ Military Training 
Camps should be encouraged to attend 
the Contact Camp for whom certain 
special arrangements can be made in 
the matter of their military training. 
Advantage will be taken of this oppor- 
tunity to stimulate their interest to the 
extent of assuring their continued and 
uninterrupted preparation for en- 
trance into the National Guard or 
Organized Reserve. 

During the last and final week end 
of instruction the attendance was de- 
cidedly larger than had been the case 
before. This, so the eamp authorities 
were heard to state, is due to the fact 
that visiting officers had had more time 
to arrange for their attendance. An- 
other year, this advance notice, if given 
out early in the spring, will no doubt 
result in taxing the capacity of the 
camp throughout its existence. 

In addition to the large number of 
volunteer student officers taking the 
course of training was the personal 
representative of the Corps Area Com- 


mander, Col. H. J. Price, As 
Chief of Staff, G-3, from Go 
Island. Colonel Price expresse. 
self as highly pleased with the location 
and organization of the camp and the 
course of instruction provided. Both 
he and Col. Conrad Babcock, office of 
the Chief of Cavalry, regretted that it 
was not possible for them to remain 
longer than a few days in an atmos 
phere so pregnant with future pos 
sibilities. 

Probably the most interested visitor 
entertained by the officers during the 
entire period of the camp was th 
Iionorable Meyer Jacobstein, U. § 
Representative from the 39th District 
Congressman Jacobstein participated 
in the tactical walks, gave careful at 
tention to the subjects presented in 
conferences and lectures, and actively 
participated in discussing questions of 
National Defense around the camp fire 
at night. His visit, has gained one 
more staunch supporter for the caus 
of reasonable preparedness. 

With the striking of tents at Camp 
Wadsworth rises an inspiration in th 
hearts of those fortunate enough to 
have witnessed its operation, a hope, if 
not a clear cut conviction, that some 
thing has at last been found which wil! 
remedy in part the dangerous indiffer 
ence of the American people to their 
security as anation. For this, we must 
thank, not our Congress; not our civil 
organizations and institutions, but the 
unselfish devotion of those officers who 
led our troops in the World War and 
who are now holding themselves in 
readiness for any similar emergency of 
the future. 


stant 
hors 


him- 


® 


Organization Funds 
When the A. E. F. units were de- 
mobilized in 1919, thousands of do! 
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‘rtaining to organization funds 
overed into the national treas- 


th the rehabilitation of the war- 
divisions of the National Guard 
\rganized Reserves, the units be- 
entitled to their share of these 
s understood that in many in- 
es claim has not been made by 
Regimental and com- 
commanders, successors of the old 
should lose no time in filing 
claims and establishing their rights in 
matter. 
June 30, 1924, is the time limit set 
by the War Department. Correspond- 
ence should be addressed to The Chief 
Munitions Building, 
Washington, D. C., where it will re- 
ceive immediate attention. 


canizations. 
units, 


tie 


Finance, 


‘ 
ol 


Your Recruit 

Have you gotten your recruit for 
the Regular Army? That is a ques- 
tion that every Reserve Officer should 
be able to answer in the affirmative. 

How many youngsters do you know 
of in your town who are just drifting 
around in a more or less haphazard 
fashion, running from job to job and 
getting nowhere with any of them? 
If you will give the matter a thought 
you will recall a number that come 
within this general classification. 

A period of time with the Army will 
serve to help them find themselves 
and when the term of enlistment ex- 
pires three years hence they will be 
settled down and ready to enter upon 
their life’s work to the advantage of 
both themselves and the community. 

With extremely limited funds and 
meagre facilities for recruiting and 
the consequent lack of opportunity 


for presenting the advantages of the 
service to the patriotic youth of this 
nation, there exists in large measure 
the problem of filling the vacancies 
in the ranks. 
ing one. 


And it is a most press- 


Reserve Officers who are familiar 
with the service can render much as 
sistance to the War Department in 
the matter and help to insure suffi- 
cient personnel for the efficient con 
duct of the 


which they attend. 


summer training camp 
You can always 
secure any information on the subject 
that you may desire at any Army Sta- 
tion or by addressing your inquiry to 
the Commanding Officer of the Corps 
Area in which you live. 

Make him 


feel that he is your representative in 


Get your recruit today. 
the service. He will be a better man 
and a more valuable citizen when he 
comes back to your community. 


I 


The Battlefields 
The following is an extract from a 
letter of an officer of the 79th Division 
who recently made a trip over the bat- 
tlefields of the 
France. 


American Army in 
It will be of interest to offi- 
cers who fought over the area in 1918 
It was published in the 79th Division 
Bulletin: , 

The top of Montfaucon is to be left 
as it is. The ruined house that has 
built in it the Crown Prince’s obser 
vatory and the piles of stones that 
were once a village are as when they 
except for the grass 


The slope of the hill 
up which they moved is cultivated in 


passed over it, 
that has grown. 


spots and a new town has been built 
to the south. 

We took in the Champagne from 
the first two days and the American 
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fighting up from the Marne the last 
day. From Soissons, by way of the 
Chemin des Dames and down to Berry- 
au-bae, a large part of the land has 
been left absolutely untouched. The 
French cleaned up the dud shells, but 
the wire, trenches and dugouts run as 
far as you can see. 

I went with a French ex-captain 
through a sector at Vienne-de-Chateau 
the Argonne 
where the 77th Battalion was lost. It 


on the edge of near 
was occupied by a Bavarian Prince, 
and we went from his office in a safe 
place at the bottom of the hill through 
passages that brought us aiong the 
ridge and out at the top of the far 
side. There is one gallery that leads 
all the way under the hill and the 
next valley to what were the front 
line trenches. 

Berry-au-bac is being rebuilt. They 
have great quantities of a soft yellow 
stone all over the war area and most 
of the work is being done everywhere 
with it. It can be cut with a saw and 
makes a fine clean appearance. It is 
soft but will probably last until the 
next war. 

About Verdun hills nothing has 
been done. The ground is completely 
filled with shell holes. The city itself 
was not much damaged. 

Soissons and Rheims are now being 
rapidly rebuilt. They estimate that 
forty years will be required to com- 
plete the Cathedral at Rheims, so I 
suggested that they let an American 
contractor at it with a time penalty 
clause in his contract and have it 
ready next summer. They thanked 
me but I have not seen any advertise- 
ments for bids. 

At the American Cemetery at Bel- 
leau Woods we were met by a Captain 


S. D. Campbell. He saw my 
ean Legion button and explain 
he had lately been transferred 
Q. M. Corps, but was in the F 
I thou; 
was apologizing and the battle 
leau began all over again. W 
found out why I was jumping | 


vision during the war. 


took us all over the place. 

It looked good to see the An 
flag flying there at the top of tl 
This is by special order of the I 
for the whole hill is now owned | 
The: 
clearing it up and finding bodies | 
Last week when a 


an American Association. 


few days. 
man went to dig a hole for a guy 

for the flag pole, he uncovered the 
body of a boy who had been marked 
**Missing’’ and mother had 
been three times to France trying t 

**Killed in A 


I saw his tag, still readab| 


whose 
clear his record to 
tion.’’ 
Two bodies were found in a wate: 
filled shell-hole two weeks ago. Ther 
are about 700 still to be found in that 
vicinity, and Congress is so short of 
money that they are depending mostly 
on contributions taken 
who see what is being done. 
®@ 


from people 


Unit Headquarters 
With the passing of Unit Head 
quarters for the Organized Reserve 
that great organization will be seri 


ously handicapped in its activities. 
The stroke of a pen in the Army Ap- 
propriation Bill will wipe them out 
like chaff before the wind. 

And this is what all but happened 
last year when the Reserve Officers 
came to the rescue and saved the day. 

It will be well for you to keep this 
matter in mind and when you have an 
opportunity to do so speak to your 
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representative in Congress about it. 
Point out to him the necessity for 
maintaining these headquartera 
throughout the country and what they 
n to the Reserve Officer. 

National Defense Act is the one 
thing that the Nation has salvaged 
from the war. It is the one thing that 
must be kept on the map if this nation 
is to endure. Talk it in high places 
whenever you have the opportunity. 


® 


Women—National Defense 


Unfortunately some of our female 
itizens have gotten an entirely erron- 
ous idea as to their proper course of 
action and duties in case of war. 

They are taking the ground that a 
atred of war will cause a cessation 
of wars. Would that such a result 
might follow, but the mere fact that 
some of our women have said that they 
would not serve as nurses, would not 
help make bandages, would not serve 
in canteens, would not in any way as- 
sist In carrying on the war, would not 
of itself effect in the slightest degree 
an enemy who had decided to attack 
us, except to hurt the men who were 
trying to protect these misguided 
women. 

Even erroneous ideas when contin- 
ually reiterated gain many recruits. 
Our fine women have the right to the 
counsel and guidance of the men who 
know the truth about war and the 
truth about the means adopted to 
render this country immune from the 
humiliation and horrors of invasion. 

Officers of the Reserve Corps will do 
well to see to it that the women of his 
family and that members of women’s 
clubs of the community are correctly 
informed on the subject of National 
Defense and the part that they will 


be called upon to play in it when an 
emergency comes. 

Don’t let this side of your obligation 
be put off for future use. but take 
every opportunity which presents it 
self to cause these citizens to have a 
just and proper perception of our Na 
tion’s necessities. 

® 
Impression of the Training Camps 

For those of us who are so situated 
that we can devote some of our time to 
military matters the instruction re- 
ecived is of real value. It approxi- 
mates practical work, under the most 
kindly help of professionals, after the 
long season of theoretical work in the 
correspondence school. We all feel in 
touch after experiencing even one such 
camp. The demonstrations are 
derful. The actual 
out over the hills in the problems, with 


won 


reconnaissances 


map, field glass and compass, surely 
grips a fellow’s Drilling 
regular. soldiers by Reserve Officers, 
as well as the driving of battery teams, 
is the real stuff. I have not yet lost the 
thrill of commanding, two years ago 
at Camp Meade, a whole regiment of 
dandy fine C. M. T. C. boys and a big 
Infantry band during a review and in- 
spection under the critical eyes of a 
grandstand full of regular officers and 
soldiers. There were some forty other 
Reserve Officers with me on that oc- 
easion and how we did study our I. D. 
R. the night before. 

I have attended five training camps 
since the war and must testify to a 
strong feeling of 
sulting from with 
those splendid regular officers and with 
the very fine class of civilian officers 
in attendance. It makes me mighty 
proud of my commission in ‘‘The 
Army of the United States.’’ Many 


interest. 


*« camaraderie,’’ 
close 


re- 
association, 
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appointments will expire within the 


next year. I only wish the Reserve 


eould be rid of such of its members 
as lack enthusiasm, at such time, and 
that we could then secure, by a popular 
demand upon Congress, appropriations 
sufficient into 


to send each Reservist 


just one such camp. They would all 
want to get back to the next one. 
Harry P. Warp, 
Lt. Col. Inf., O. R. C. 
® 


Military Correspondence 

There are numerous reasons why offi- 
eers fail to answer official correspond- 
ence. Sometimes it is due to a lack of 
that feeling of responsibility which no 
efficient officer is without. Those of- 
fending from this cause would pay 
prompt heed to any letter received in 
the ordinary course of business, be- 
eause failure to do so would reflect 
itself promptly in dollars and cents. 
Failure to answer an official letter does 
not reflect itself in dollars and cents; 
therefore, they should worry. Fortu- 
nately, however, the dilatory ones of 
this type are few and, as their identity 
becomes known as it does from time to 
time, they are becoming fewer. 

The usual cause is lack of familiarity 
with the regulations governing mili- 
tary correspondence, the proper form 
and verbiage of letters and indorse- 
ments. These things are not easily 
remembered by one who has infre- 
quent use for them and Army Regula- 
tions 340-15, where the instructions are 
to be found, is not ordinarily available 
to the Reserve Corps officer. The re- 
sult is the letter received is laid aside 
until the proper form is looked up; 
then, being somewhat outside the daily 
routine, it is forgotten. 

It was to fill exactly this need that 
the United States Infantry Associa- 


Reserve Officers’ 


Department 


tion, Washington, D. C., has cathere 
tegether in one small pamphle 
‘‘Army Correspondence,’’ all t 
lations bearing on the subje 
samples of letters, indorsement 


“aALieg 


ings, ete. 

A money order for fifty ce: 
a dollar, inclosed with prope: 
tions in an envelope addressed 
Infantry Association, will bri 
cne of these pamphlets. 

Then what is 
cial Bulletin, ( 


your excus¢ 
. A. ope 2d Corps : 


® 


Difference in Computing Service 
for Promotion and for Rank 
Each 


officer has a letter 


Adjutant General showing the lengt! 


from th 


of his active service in years, months 
When 


Reserve 


end days. ealled into activ 
Officer takes rank 
in his grade according to date, whic! 
date shall precede that on which he is 
placed on active duty by a period equal 
to a total length of active service per 
tormed by him in that grade or in an) 
higher grade. For example, a first 
lieutenant, with six months active duty 
as shown on his Statement of Service, 
is called to active duty August 12, 
1923; his rank dates from Februar 
12, 1923; this latter date determines 
bis precedence when two or more first 
lieutenants come together on any ope! 
ation or board, ete. 

Some officers seem to believe that 
only the active duty given in the State 
ment of Service counts for promotion 
Not so; all duty both active and in 
active, counts for promotion; tin 
throughout the year is counted whether 
you are at home on inactive duty, or at 
training camp for fifteen days; and 
your war service counts of course. To 
be eligible for promotion, an oflicer 


service a 





ered 


alled 


a | 
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ive eredit for three years’ serv- 
resent grade; in every case one 

years must be in present grade 
November 11, 1918. To compute 

dit of three years’ service, count 

ie in present grade since April 

\7: said time need not be contin- 

ious. Count as double, all time in 
present or higher grade between April 
6. 1917 and November 11, 1918. 
in a lower grade than the present 
erade does not count for promotion. 


® 


Serv- 


Design of Button Wanted 

The War Department desires to ob- 
tain a design of a button, badge or 
suitable device for wear with civilian 
clothing to be a symbol or attainment 
of three distinet grades of progress in 
training undergone in the military 
forees, namely: Private, Noncommis- 
sioned Officer, Officer. 

The specifications for grades will be 
published later. Buttons may be dif- 
ferent for each grade or all of the same 
cesign and distinguished by being 
bronze, silver and gold, or otherwise. 
The buttons should be significant of 
one or more or all of the following: 


A volunteer. 

A man who has done his bit. 

A supporter of the government. 

National service, 

A person who would give his life for 
his country. 

An honorable citizen. 

An ideal citizen. 

Superior physique and health. 

Sacrifice. 

Loyalty. 

A man inspired by American ideals. 

National responsibility. 

Love of country. 

Leadership. 

Teamwork. 

Skill in arms. 

Ability to aet in a erisis. 

Effective service. 


Inspiration of unselfishness. 
Love of fellow men. 

Civie responsibility. 

Civie virtue. 

The design may be a face, figure, or 
a symbol, allegorical or direct. The 
design should not be militaristic nor 
implying might is right, but rather 
to indicate justice for all. 

These buttons together with a but 
ton already given for attendance at 
Citizens’ Military Camps 
will be the symbol of a national corps 
of men who have done their bit by 
undergoing military 


Training 


training. The 
name for such a national corps, as 
sociation or society is yet to be de 
termined. A name for the national 
corps is also desired. 

These buttons, once established, may 
be qualified for through Citizens’ Mili 
National 
Guard, the Organized Reserves, the 


tary Training Camps, the 


Reserve Officers’ Training Corps or the 
Regular Army or qualification may be 
established through past attainment of 
the qualification through former serv 
ice in the above organizations or in the 
World War. 


@ 


ne 


Reserve Officers Association 

At a meeting of the New York State 
Association, Reserve Officers’ Associa- 
tion, of the United States, the follow- 
ing officers and members of the Coun- 
cil were elected for the ensuing year: 

OFFICERS 

President—Lt. Col. Nathan C. Shiv- 
erick, Avon, N. Y. 

Ist Vice President—Lt. Col. J. C. 
DeVries, 326 Jefferson Ave., Brooklyn, 
Ne Bs 

2d Vice President—Lt. Col. Geo. 5. 
Minnes, 436 Ellicott Sq., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Treasurer—Major Thos. H. Reming- 
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ton, 911 Wilder Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 

Secretary—Captain George C. 
Wright, Court House, Rochester, N. Y. 

MEMBERS OF COUNCIL 

lst District—Maj. P. B. 
W. 44th St., New York City. 

2d District—Capt. George W. 
Beatty, 204 Hancock St., Brooklyn, 
_ > s 

3d District—Maj. E. C. Leonard, 44 
Willett St., Albany, N. Y. 

4th District—Capt. R. C. 
Plattsburg, N. Y. 

5th District—Lt. Col. Jos. Bondy, 6 
Grand Opera House Block, Syracuse, 
N. Y. 

6th District—Maj. Floyd D. McLean, 
Binghamton, N. Y. 

7th District—Lt. Col. J. A. Randall, 
55 Plymouth Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 

8th District—Maj. E. H. Moeller, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

9th District—Col. T. T. P. Luquer, 
Bedford Hills, N. Y. 

10th District—Brig. Gen. Brice P 
Disque, 40 E. 30th St., New York City. 

@ 


Paul, 30 


Booth, 


Correspondence Courses 


All Reserve Officers have received 
the pamphlet ‘‘Announcement of 
Army Correspondence Courses, 1923- 
1924.’’ Have you read it? 

The world has moved in the past 
five years and the military profession 
has moved with it. Many of the things 
you knew have been modified. There 
are new things, as your duties in mobil- 
ization. Four or five years gives time 
enough for forgetting; and very prob- 
ably there were unfilled gaps in your 
war-time training. It is a safe assump- 
tion that the Reserve Officer wants to 
do himself credit if called out in an 
emergency. Hence he needs some pro- 
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fessional study to bring him 
and keep him there. 

The Correspondence Cou 
vide an effective means of 
yourself up to date. This 
are better, more practical, better , 
ranged; and an hour a week wil! hay 
its reward in the satisfaction of doing 
a worth while and interesting thing 
Your study will be done eve: 
perhaps Sundays; the 
short and designed for short 
and for men who are not as { 
at 8 A. M. Can you find th 
Certainly yes, there is little t 
quired; not more than a fraction 
your idle time. Can you stir up t 
inclination to study? That’s the rul 
We gather that there is a general im 
pression that self study and writing 
answers is a bore; it is not as bad as 
that; it is merely unusual, not hard 
it may be endured with trifling menta 
effort; we have found an occasiona! 
man who is joyous about it, and yet 
perfectly sane. Most of us work « 
putter at something else besides ou 
livelihood; at the club, at sports, or 
radio, or something else. If you can 
not get up the inclination to study th 
course, try puttering at it. You will 
be gratified at your progress. These 
courses are a very material help in your 
promotion ; and will be more important 
after November 11, 1923; in due time 
you will naturally be interested in pro- 
motion. 

These headquarters will 
monthly or more frequent meetings 
for student officers to start them and to 
go over the lessons with them; the 
points brought out at these mectings 
will be reported to those not able to 
attend; it is expected in this way to 
ease the difficulties of the course and 


lesson 


arrange 
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. jit a live thing. Please read 

aphlet carefully, pick out your 

and enroll; or write this office 

exemptions from parts of the 
99th Division Bulletin. 


@ 


Reappointment in Reserve Corps 


The duration of a commission in the 
Reserve Corps is five years. Within 
the next year many of these appoint- 
ments will expire by operation of law. 
Heretofore the War Department has 
notified the Reserve Officer on the date 
of expiration and some days have 
elapsed between that date and the date 
of the aeeeptance of the new appoint- 
This causes a break in the of- 
ficer’s continuity of service. To rem- 
edy this the War Department has an- 
nounced that notice of reappointment 
will be mailed to officers in ample time 
for them to complete their papers, and 
accept the new appointment so that 
their period of service will be continu- 


ment. 


ous. 


® 


Enlists Support of Legion 

Maj. Pascual Lopez, the efficient, 
hard working executive officer of the 
321st Infantry, 81st Division, has en- 
listed the support of the American 
Legion posts of North Carolina in his 
efforts to build up the strength of his 
regiment. In a letter addressed to the 
legionaries Major Lopez urges them to 
take advantage of the opportunities 
afforded for military training as a mem- 
ber of the regiment and points out the 
necessity for this great work. He es- 
pecially urges officers of previous war 
service to accomplish their affiliations 
with the Reserve before Armistice Day, 
November 11, 1923. The results ex- 
pected from the campaign are many. 


In the first place, by interesting the 
members of the Legion it is expected 
that a considerable number who saw 
active service with the 81st Division in 
France will enlist as reservists in their 
old organizations which have been re- 
habilitated and are now organized in 
the area from which they originally 
came into the service in 1917. In the 
second place these men will have had 
a certain amount of valuable war time 
experience and will require only a little 
peace-time brushing up to keep them 
in shape for finally, the 
younger men seeing the veterans going 
into the Reserve they will come into 
the ranks, feeling that it is a duty they 
owe to the organization within their 
own community and to the country. 
The Legion will be of great assistance 
to Major Lopez in his fine work. 


® 
Wearing of the Uniform 


The policy of the War Department, 
as will be seen from revised 
Regulations 600-40, to encourage 
Reserve Officers to wear their uniforms 


service ; 


Army 


is 


on all occasions where military dress 
is proper and in good taste. The re- 
vised regulations cover all the fune- 
tions where a Reserve Officer should 
appear and specifically 
those cases where a Reserve Officer is 
also a member of the Regular Army or 
the National Guard. 

That part of these regulations relat- 
ing to the wearing of uniforms by Re- 
serve Officers follows, the changes 
from the original regulations being en- 
closed in quotations: 


in uniform 


EXTRACT 


22. Officers’ Reserve Corps.—a. Ex- 
cept as otherwise prescribed, a reserve 
officer on active duty will wear the 
uniform, including insignia, pre- 
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scribed for officers of the Regular 
Army. 

b. (1) Reserve officers ‘‘not members 
of the Regular Army or National 
Guard,’’ not on active duty and within 
the United States or its possessions, 
may wear the uniform on occasions of 
military ceremony, ‘‘at social functions 
of a military character, at informal 
gatherings of the same character,’’ and 
when engaged in the military instruc- 
tion of a cadet corps or similar organ- 
ization, or when responsible for the 
military discipline at an educational 
institution. Such reserve officers may 
also wear the uniform when attached 
to an organization for target practice, 
when visiting a military station for 
participation in military drills or ex- 
ercises, or ‘‘when assembled for the 
purpose of instruction.’’ 

(2) Reserve officers not on active 
duty, and outside the United States 
or its possessions will not, except when 
granted authority, wear the uniform. 
Such officers, on oceasions of military 
ceremony or other military functions, 
may, upon reporting to the nearest 
military attache and having their 
status accredited, be granted author- 
ity to appear in uniform. 

(3) Field clerks, warrant officers, 
and enlisted men of the ‘‘ Regular 
Army who hold commissions in the Of- 
ficers’ Reserve Corps may wear the uni- 
form of their grade in the Officers’ 
Reserve Corps as follows: 

‘*(a) When undergoing voluntary 
training designed for Reserve Officers 
which they have been authorized to 
take by their department or corps 
area commanders, and in going to and 
returning from this training. 

‘*(b) When attending meetings or 
functions of associations formed for 
military purposes whose membership 
is composed largely or entirely of 
officers of the Army of the United 


Re serve O f fice rs : Depar tment 


States or former members of { 
ice. 

**The uniform of the Reserve Graq; 
will not be worn by field clerks, way 
rant officers and enlisted men of ¢h, 
Regular Army in an office of the mjj 
tary establishment or at places wher, 
they would come into conta 
troops of the Regular Army, o: 
National Guard when called int: 
eral service, except when the 
is on active duty as a Reserve 
or as is otherwise authorized 
paragraph. 

**(4) The rules stated above will ap 
ply also to warrant officers and enlisted 
men of the National Guard holding 
reserve commissions and not on act 
duty as Reserve Officers, when the 
National Guard is called into the sery 
ice of the United States; but when 
the National Guard is acting as a 
state force these individuals may wear 
the uniform of their reserve rank as 
prescribed in b (1) above when not 
actually on duty with the National 
Guard, except at places where, or on 
occasions when, the wearer would 
come into contact with other members 
of uniformed troops of the National 
Guard of his state.’’ 

c. Members of the Officers’ Reserv: 
Corps will provide themselves wit! 
field uniforms with insignia of tl 
branch in which commissioned 
use when ordered to active duty 
Other than clothing, everything need 
ed by such officers will be issued t 
them when on active duty, except 
such articles as they may have pre 
viously purchased from the War |: 
partment. 

35. General Provisions.—c. (As 
changed by C 1, AR 600-40). ‘‘Re- 
serve officers and officers of the Na 
tional Guard in Federal Service, will 
wear the same insignia as officers of 
the Regular Army.’’ 


D 








List of Nominations. 


The Anited States Infantry 


| Association 
BALLOT 


For President: 


. GeneRAL C. S. FARNSWORTH : : ; 
For officers and members of th 


For Vice President: EXECUTIVE Councit for the term ol 


two years, beginning January 1, 1924 

CoLonEL G. 8. SmMONDs 
President: 

CoLtoneL G. F. BALTZELL 


CoLoNEL G. H. Estes 


' Vice-President : 


For Members of Executive Council: 
CoLONEL G. F. BALTZELL 
Masor A. F,. DANNEMILLER | Council : 

CotoneL J. L. DeWirr 

CoLOoNEL G. H. Estes 

CoLoNEL 8. H. Forp 

Lr. Cou, L. D. Gasser 

Masor L. T. GERow 

CoLONEL L. HALSTEAD 


CoLoNEL J. H. Hueues 


Lr. Cou. G. C. MARSHALL 


N 


CoLONEL W. K. NAYLOR 


Signed 
Lr. Cou. W. C. SHort 


Lr. Cou. A. L. SINGLETON Rank ~ 


Lr. Con. W. y ? : , 
2. Con. 'W. Hi. Watnnon This ballot should be filled in with the 
names of officers voted for, and detached 
Cotonet E. J. Wi.iAMs ‘ and mailed to the Secretary, so as to ar- 
rive before midnight November 30, 1923. 
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THE UNITED STATES 
INFANTRY ASSOCIATION 


“The object of the Association shall be to promote the efficiency of the 
Infantry arm of the military service of our country by maintaining its best 
standards and traditions, by fostering esprit de corps, by the dissemination 
of professional knowledge, and by exchange of ideas as to the utilization of 
such knowledge with particular reference to the réle of Infantry in mod. 
ern war.”—Article III of the Constitution. 


® 


OFFICERS 


President : 


Mason Generar Cuas. S. Farnswortn, U. S, Army. 


Vice-President: 


Bricaprer Generar Hanson E. Exy, U. S. Army. 


Secretary: 


Lisutenant Coronet Wittiam H. Watpron, Infantry. 


Additional Members of Executive Council: 
Baicaprer Generat Pact B. Matone. 
Baicaprer Genera Joun McA. Paumen. 
Baioapier Generar Barant H. Wetts. 
Bricaprer Genzrat Huon A. Drum. 
Coronet Mercn B. Srewart, Infantry. 
Lirurenant Coroner Wa. H. Watpron, Infantry. 
Mason Evan E. Lewis, Infantry. 


® 


CONDITIONS OF MEMBERSHIP 


All commissioned officers in good standing, or former commissioned officers of honorable 
record of the regular or volunteer military or naval service, including Reserve Corps, and of 
the National Guard are eligible for regular or associate membership in the Association. 
Membership dates from the first of the month following the date of eléction. 

Dues are $1.00 annually, payable in advance. Members may obtain the [vray 
Jouawat for $2.00 per year. The Infantry Association is not responsible for opinions e- 
pressed in published contributions. 

All communications should be addressed to the Secretary, the United States Infantry 
Association, Room 508 Union Trust Building, Washington, D. C. Cable address: Infantry, 
Washington. 
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